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little over a hundred years ago they 
asked “What is jazz”? To which Louis 
Armstrong made the timeless reply, “If 
you have to ask, you’ll never know”. 
But a perhaps more troubling question 
still is how do you collect jazz? 

Jazz is definitionally improvisatory, 
participatory, in the air, of the moment. 
So how do you capture that ASMR thrill? How to evoke 
“the moment” in a physical object? 


Original recordings offer the obvious way in. Among 
the standout pieces included here are several 
genuinely extraordinary discs, among them an 
original acetate pressing of Billie’s Holiday’s legendary 
1939 recording of “Strange Fruit”. That in itself would 
be a “thing” of considerable evocative power. But this 
exemplar possesses a more shimmering aura still, 
having come from the collection of bandleader Artie 
Shaw. Lady Day toured with Shaw in the late 1930s 
and was one of the first Black vocalists to be featured 


by James N. Seidelle, an amateur lensman from 
Cleveland. In 1951 Seidelle’s timing was spot on 
when Charlie Parker, Stan Getz, Roy Eldridge, Zoot 
Sims, and Johnny Hodges all appeared at Lindsay’s 
Sky Bar, Cleveland’s hottest jazz spot. Previously 
unpublished, Seidelle’s images have an immediacy 
that puts us just where we crave to be, right there 
in the room. Also offered here is what must surely 
be the most famous group portrait in jazz, Art 
Kane’s “A Great Day in Harlem”, in the form of an 
impressive exhibition-sized print signed by the 
photographer. In the summer of 1958, Kane captured 
this extraordinary “class photograph” on the steps 
of a Harlem brownstone and managed to gather 

a stellar line-up, including Count Basie, Coleman 
Hawkins, Lester Young, Thelonious Monk, Dizzy 
Gillespie, Charles Mingus, Sonny Rollins, and Mary 
Lou Williams. 


Ephemera, from impressively sized and beautifully 
designed concert posters to the most apparently 


Basie altoist Earle Warren, and maintained across a 
memorable series of insightful and warmly affectionate 
letters and postcards. 


Signed and manuscript material is represented here 
in many guises: recordings, books, and souvenirs. 
Art Tatum’s signature is a black tulip among jazz 
autographs and is present here on his eponymously 
titled 1956 album; Ella Fitzgerald’s autograph may 
not be such a rarity, but to find it on her Sings the Cole 
Porter Song Book is really quite special. The signatures 
of Dizzy Gillespie, Count Basie, and Dexter Gordon 
feature among 30 jazz luminaries who have appended 
their names to a very unusual souvenir: a silk tie, 
evidently worn by its owner to a number of gigs for 
this very purpose — an autograph album around his 
neck. Among objects offered here - relics might be a 
better word — are a trio of exceptional pieces. There is 
John Coltrane’s 1963 Down Beat Award, recognition 
for his work on soprano sax, an instrument that had 
not before been employed, pace Sidney Bechet, to 


WRITING ABOUT JAZZ IS LIKE DANCING ABOUT ARCHITECTURE T. MONK 


with an all-white band. Another eloquently potent 
survival is a private test pressing made in Kansas City 
in the autumn of 1943, which catches the electrifying 
genius of a fledgling Charlie Parker taking flight on 
Ray Noble’s notoriously difficult “Cherokee”, Bird’s 
“favourite practice warhorse” and the tune on which 
he admitted that he “came alive”, externalizing for the 
first time his extraordinary interior vision. This time- 
wracked relic carries a remarkable frisson. 


Photography is a medium often linked with 

jazz for its capability decisively to capture “the 
moment”, and it’s an area in which we always aim 
to maintain a strong profile. Of particular note here 
is the wonderful group of 40 live images captured 


Front cover image detail of John Coltrane by Chuck Stewart, 


item 9; rear cover image of Glen Mitchell, senior specialist. 


Design: Nigel Bents & Abbie Ingleby. Photography: Ruth 


Segarra. Rear cover photograph: Diandra Galia. 


insignificant and tattered job-printed handbill for an 
obscure club date, can render a powerful evocation. 
Among posters we have an almost impossible 
survival: an exceedingly fragile and visually arresting 
piece documenting the birth of the blues and the 
inception of the solo career of the genre’s first headline 
performer, the “Mother of the Blues”, Gertrude “Ma” 
Rainey, the original Black diva and a gay icon who 
took the blues from minstrelsy to authenticity. Jazz 
club ephemera makes significant appearances among 
the elements of an emotive and genuinely engrossing 
archive assembled by musicologist Philip T. “Phip” 
Young, which charts a young man’s entirely colour- 
blind love affair with jazz, fostered in particular by his 
friendship with Ellington cornettist Rex Stewart and 
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such mesmeric effect. An iconic memento of Miles 
Davis comes in the form of a pair of sunglasses owned 
by the great trumpeter, typical of the statement 
shades he affected during the 1980s. And finally, there 
is a quite heart-stopping survival — a gardenia worn 
by Billie Holiday, kept and treasured by Billie’s maid 
and confidante; it is perhaps the only survivor of Lady 
Day’s trademark flowers, unquestionably among the 
most powerful emblems in the iconography of jazz. 


We hope you find something appealing and tempting 
among this selection of highlights from our extensive 
jazz holdings. 
glenn @peterharrington.co.uk 
duncan@peterharrington.co.uk 
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ARMSTRONG, Louis. Superb inscribed 
promotional photograph from Satchmo’s 
first tour of Europe. London: Ava Studio, 1933 


A debonair and dj-ed Armstrong poses with horn ina 
Bruno Pollak RP-7 Bauhaus chair. Inscribed “My Best 
wishes to Sidney H. Matthews from Louis Armstrong 
23/3/34”, inked annotation at the top left-hand corner 
“Taken 1933 — London”. 


In the summer of 1932, following a marijuana bust in 
California and ongoing mob-related management 
problems, Satchmo took himself off to Europe on the 
SS Majestic. His initial engagement for two weeks at 
the Palladium with his “New Rhythm Band” - in fact 
a scratch band thrown together largely from Paris- 
based Black musicians — met with mixed reactions. 
On most nights a good proportion of the audience 
walked out “utterly shocked at the manic display on 


stage” (Nollen, p. 43), while the jazz proselytising 
Melody Maker for August 1932 raved “Top F’s bubble 
about all over the place ... he puts enough energy in 
his half-hour’s performance to last the average man 
several years. He is, in short, a unique phenomenon, 
an electric personality — easily the greatest America 
has sent us so far” (quoted in Collier, p. 255), reports 
belied by his demure demeanour in the present 
stylish, restrained and very “modern” image. 

Original “8 x 10” silver gelatin print (243 x 187 mm), mounted on 
card. Some oxidation “silvering” in the darker areas, the inscription a 
little faded but clearly legible, overall good tone and definition, very 
good. Presented in a black wooden frame with conservation acrylic 
glazing. Y James Lincoln Collier, Louis Armstrong: An American Genius, 
1983; Scott Allen Nollen, Louis Armstrong: The Life, Music and Screen 
Career, 2004. 


£1,250 [130285] 


BAKER, Chet - FEVRE, Bertrand (photo.) 
“Chet Baker, Ostia, Italie 1987”. Paris: 
Bertrand Fèvre, 1987 


Hauntingly beautiful image of the great trumpeter, 
captured during a club date just six months before 

his death. This exemplar, exhibiting a fine depth and 
gradation of tone, is given added lustre as having 
been printed by Fevre's father Georges (b. 1930), “a 
master of black and white silver prints” (bertrand- 
fevre.com), and in this regard is decidedly uncommon 
and desirable. 


This superb portrait was captured while Chet was 
appearing with the Space Jazz Trio at the Corto 
Maltese club in Ostia, Italy, in November 1987 (a 
studio album was released in 1988, Chet Baker meets 
Space Jazz Trio — Little Girl Blue). Bertrand Fevre 

(b. 1957) studied film at the Conservatoire libre du 
cinéma frangais in Paris, working initially as assistant 
on feature films and commercials. He struck up a 
relationship with the trumpeter in Baker’s last months 
and his film, Chet’s Romance, won best short at the 
César Awards in 1988; a book and recorded interview, 
My Romance with Chet, was published in 2020. 


Baker was “the archetypal ‘young man with the horn’, 
brilliant, inward, self-destructive ... He developed a 
sound similar to Miles Davis’s: quiet, restricted in range, 
and melodic rather than virtuosic ... A heroin habit 
destroyed the film star looks, and replaced them with a 


sunken and haunted image. Even so, his technique was 
precise, and his playing and singing remained touchingly 
effective to the end” (Cook & Morton). 

Original silver gelatin print (234 x 300 mm), verso with Fevre’s studio 
wet stamp, identifying note in black marker pen in Fevre's hand, 
initialled by him, and inscribed “Tirage Georges Fèvre”. In excellent 
condition. § Richard Cook & Brian Morton, The Penguin Guide to Jazz 
Recordings, ninth edition, 2008. 


£1,250 [150381] 
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BASIE, Count. Original poster for 
Decoration Day Breakfast Dance at Quincy 
College, Illinois, 1959. Quincy, Illinois: 1959 


“IN PERSON! COUNT BASIE AND HIS 
FAMOUS ORCHESTRA” 


Extraordinary survival from a Basie one-nighter 

at the recently-established Quincy College, the 
bandleader’s portrait within a starburst framed by 
his name stenciled onto a background of broad black 
“brushstrokes”, a very eye-catching piece. Rather less 
glamorously, but perhaps in keeping with the nature 
of the gig, reservations were available from Delux 
Cleaners at 234 N. 10th Street. 


Basie played a more famous breakfast dance in 1957, 
for a record convention at the Americana Hotel, 
Miami. This was taped and released on the Roulette 
label as Breakfast Dance and Barbecue, which Cook and 
Morton award three stars, a shade under their top 
ranking, and describe the band as “having a good 
time” - it is difficult to imagine the same atmosphere 
not pertaining at this Illinois gig. 


Quincy, a bustling transportation hub on the 
Mississippi, may not have been on the jazz circuit but 
neither was it a backwater, being for some time the 
second largest town in the state. The Basie band was 
riding a new tide of popularity following the release of 
1958’s showstopper album The Atomic Mr. Basie. 


Poster (545 X 337 mm), medium card stock, heading printed in red, 
Basie’s image and main titling printed in black on a yellow ground. 
Pin holes at top corners, softening, surface creasing and slight 
splash marking to top right corner, small puncture through “H” in 
“His”, timings corrected in pencil, but overall in remarkably bright 
condition. § Richard Cook & Brian Morton, The Penguin Guide to Jazz 
Recordings, ninth edition, 2008. 


£2,650 [149221] 


DECORATION DAY 


BREAKFAST DANCE 
FRIDAY, MAY 29 


„„Quincy College Auditorium 
10:30 alm. to 2:30 pea Advance Adm,’ 82. : Door $2.35 
Tahles, Set-aps, Lasch - Fer A coma inns, Call Delux Cleaners, 2799 Qeiocy, Il, 734 N, 0 


AND 5 


FAMOUS ORCHESTRA 


Exclusive Management - WILLARD ALEXANDER, INC., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Radio City, hie 3 


All items are fully described and photographed at peterharrington.co.uk 
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BASIE, Count - PANASSIE, Hugues. 

The Real Jazz. Translated by Anne Sorelle 
Williams. Adapted for American publication 
by Charles Edward Smith. New York: Smith & 
Durrell, Inc., 1942 


SIGNED BY BASIE, JOE WILLIAMS, AND 
FIVE MEMBERS OF THE BAND 


First US edition, first printing, the first in English. 
This copy is attractively provenanced by being 
autographed across the title page and facing blank 
by seven members of the Basie band, including the 
Count himself, vocalist Joe Williams, Wendel Culley, 
Joe Newman (trumpets), Bill Hughes (trombone), 
Marshal Royal (alto, clarinet), and Charlie Foulkes 
(baritone sax, bass clarinet). 


All were involved on Basie’s 1955 album Count Basie 
Swings, Joe Williams Sings (Clef MG C-678), Williams’s 


The 


CAB 
CALLOWAY’S 
Herren D.. TIONARY 


LANGUAGE OF JIVE 
I44 EDITION 


debut as featured vocalist, the album described by 
Allmusic as “one of those landmark moments that 
even savvy observers don’t fully appreciate when it 
occurs, then realize years later how momentous an 
event they witnessed. Williams brought a different 
presence to the great Basie orchestra than the one 
Jimmy Rushing provided; he couldn’t shout like 
Rushing, but he was more effective on romantic 
and sentimental material, while he was almost as 
spectacular on surging blues, up-tempo wailers, and 
stomping standards. Basie’s band maintained an 
incredible groove behind Williams”. 


Influential French jazz critic, historian and record 
producer Hugues Panasié (1912-1974) was co- 
founder, with Charles Delaunay, of the Hot Club de 
France, one of the earliest jazz fan clubs. He also 
established Le Jazz Hot magazine (1935) and was 
the author of a series of historical, biographical and 
discographical studies. He was an ardent exponent 
of what he saw as “true” or “real” jazz, a music 
strictly rooted in the blues and the work of the New 
Orleans founding fathers. 


Octavo. Original black cloth, spine lettered in white, front cover with 
decoration of a drummer in tuxedo. Front free endpaper bearing 
neat typed ownership slip of “B. J. Randall. 1321843” and pencilled list 
on front pastedown identifying signees. Spine cocked and creased, 
slight wear to extremities, a little shaken, some general signs of 
handling otherwise a good copy. 


£1,250 [136002] 
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CALLOWAY, Cab. The New Cab Calloway’s 
Hepsters Dictionary: Language of Jive. 1944 
Edition. New York: Cab Calloway, Inc., 1944 


JAZZ 


“JIVE TALK IS THE LINGO ALL THE JITTER 
BUGS USE TODAY” 


Final, and fullest, edition of Calloway’s famous 

little book, which has been described as “the first 
dictionary authored by a black person” (Calt, p. xxi), 
and is surely the first jazz-derived lexicon. Although 
produced in large numbers this has now become 
most decidedly uncommon, an online search of 
institutional libraries citing copies at Chicago, Indiana 
State, and Evergreen State only. 


“In 1938 he published the first edition of Cab Calloway’s 
Hepsters Dictionary. He explained that he mainly 
assembled it from language heard on the street, but 
in some instances he claimed to have coined words, 
including ‘jitterbug. In 1939 he published Professor 

Cab Calloway’s Swingformation Bureau, teaching how 

to apply the vocabulary in the dictionary. It went 
through six editions to 1944, the last as The New Cab 
Calloway’s Hepsters Dictionary: Language of Jive, by which 
point it had been adopted as the official jive language 
reference book of the New York Public Library. 
Millions of copies were distributed. At some unknown 
date New York University gave Calloway the honorary 
title of ‘Dean of American Jive?” (ANB). 


Calloway immortalised his diminutive glossary when 
he performed “Mr. Hepster’s Dictionary” in the 
musical-comedy Sensations of 1945 — advertised here 
on the back wrapper — in which, impeccably attired 
in white tie and tails, he proceeds to explain that 
“jive talk is the lingo all the jitter bugs use today”. 
This is a particularly dapper copy, or, to coina 
hepsterism, “a hummer”. 

Duodecimo, 16 pp. Original sepia photographically illustrated 
wrappers, wire-stitched as issued. Slight rust stain from single staple, 
scattered foxing, yet a remarkably well-preserved copy. Y Stephen 
Calt, Barrrelhouse Words: A Blues Dialect Dictionary, 2009. 


£2,650 [145541] 
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CHAPMAN, Harold. Collection of 7 original 
exhibition prints of the Mandrake Club and 
Soho in the 1950s. London: Harold Chapman, 
19505 

“A CRUMMY CELLAR DUMP WHERE JAZZ 
MUSICIANS WOULD GATHER AFTER 
THEIR GIGS AND HOLD INFORMAL 

JAM SESSIONS” 

Highly evocative group of superb images that distill 
something of the essence of 1950s Soho - the 


cynosure being jazz at the Mandrake Club — and 
which forms a picturesque pictorial study of London’s 


most famous bohemian quarter: “But in Soho, all the 
things they say happen, do” (MacInnes). 


Harold Chapman (b. 1927) remains best known for his 
images of Paris in the mid-sos and early 60s, particularly 
those captured at what became known as the Beat 
Hotel, a guesthouse on the Left Bank which saw a 
remarkable series of artists cross its threshold, among 
them Allen Ginsberg and Peter Orlovsky, William 
Burroughs, Gregory Corso, Brion Gysin, and Harold 
Norse. But his first love was jazz. Of the Mandrake 
Club, Chapman remarked in an interview that it was 

“a crummy cellar dump where jazz musicians would 
gather after their gigs and hold informal jam sessions. | 
particularly liked this venue as the complications of the 
licencing laws for alcohol in England were particularly 
bizarre. After 1pm at night, which was the closing time 
of English pubs then, you could only get a drink if you 
bought a meal. At the Mandrake they served a huge 
plate of salad which legally constituted a meal, so every 
time you wanted to have a drink, say, a pint of beer, 
you got a plate of salad. Most of the salads sadly never 
got eaten nor were they intended to be, they were all 
scrapped at the end of the night’s session and probably 
ended up as pigswill. So, as the place was always littered 
after 11 o’clock at night with salads, if one was discreet, 
one didn’t even have to buy a drink but simply helped 
oneself to two or three salads and had a large healthy 
meal!” (website blues.gr). 


All prints are annotated and signed on the verso, some 
also with studio wet stamp (further details on request). 
At the Mandrake Club (on board, 343 x 483 mm) 


Dancing at the Mandrake Club 
(on board, 330 x 470 mm) 


Anne Winston at the Mandrake Club 
(on board, 483 x 343 mm) 


Frank Freeman: jam session at the Mandrake Club 
(on board, 508 x 407 mm) 

Tony Coe jamming at the Mandrake Club 

(on board, 457 x 356 mm) 


Diz Disley, resident guitar at Aux Caves de France 
(on board, 330 x 483 mm) 


Ruth, Soho (on board, 457 x 356 mm) 


As Colin Maclnnes, Chapman’s slightly older 
contemporary, remarked in Absolute Beginners, his 
novel of youth rebellion set in late 50s London, “in the 
jazz world, you meet all kinds of cats, on absolutely 
equal terms, who can clue you up in all kinds of 
directions — in social directions, in culture directions, 
in sexual directions, and in racial directions — in fact, 
almost anywhere, really, you want to go to learn”. 

7 original silver gelatin prints, various sizes (detailed above), all on 
board, 5 presented in window mounts. In excellent condition. Colin 
Maclnnes, Absolute Beginners, 1959. 


£5,000 [150203] 


All items are fully described and photographed at peterharrington.co.uk 5 
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COLEMAN, Ornette. Harmolodics — an 
autograph musical manuscript. New York: 
c.1980 


ORNETTE OUTLINES HARMOLODICS 


A remarkable piece; we can trace no other Ornette 
Coleman musical manuscript ever having appeared 
on the market. Written in brown felt-tip, the sheet is 
inscribed lower right in black ink: “To Anthony Thanks 
For Everything Ornette Coleman”. 


Harmolodics was the name that Coleman gave to 

his unique musical philosophy and compositional/ 
improvisational method, which he enigmatically 
defined as “the use of the physical and the mental 

of one’s own logic made into an expression of sound 
to bring about the musical sensation of unison 
executed by a single person or with a group”. Applied 
specifically to music, it means that “harmony, melody, 
speed, rhythm, time and phrases all have equal 
position in the results that come from the placing and 
spacing of ideas” (Coleman, pp. 54-5). It has been 
suggested that Coleman drew on Boulez’s concept of 
aleatory music for harmolodics, while early Coleman 
advocate Gunther Schuller suggested that it is based 
in the superimposition of the same or similar phrases, 
thus developing polytonality and heterophony. 
Coleman was apparently working on an expository 
text on harmolodics from the 705, but this has never 
appeared, and the only extended explanation is 
contained in the article quoted above. He also used 
the name “Harmolodic” for his record label. 


Ornette Coleman (1930-2015) was one of the most 
powerful and contentious innovators in the history 

of jazz; his work was publicly dismissed by many of 

the previous generation of iconoclasts, such as Monk 
and Miles, but actively promoted by the impeccably 
restrained John Lewis. Probably the best summation of 
the paradoxical paradigm that was Ornette Coleman 
comes from Mingus who said: “Now aside from the fact 
that | doubt he can even play a C scale in whole notes 
— tied whole notes, a couple of bars apiece - in tune, 
the fact remains that his notes and lines are so fresh. 
So when Symphony Sid played his record, it made 
everything else he was playing, even my own record 
that he played, sound terrible” (Mingus). 


This piece is from the collection of Anthony Murrell. 
Introduced to Ornette Coleman by Don Cherry, with 
whom he shared a loft on Christy St in Fremont, 
California, Murrell assisted Coleman in sorting and 
archiving materials when he bought the former Public 
School #4, at 203 Rivington Street at Pitt on the Lower 
East Side in 1981, and was in the process of moving 
into a top-floor classroom. Coleman extracted the 


sheet from the material that they were working 
through, and inscribed it for Murrell. 


Folio, single leaf of musical score paper extracted from original 
comb-bound volume, printed staves, titled and with eight lines 

of musical notation in brown felt-tip. Housed in a black quarter 
morocco solander box by the Chelsea Bindery. A little browned, some 
light soiling, “sneaker” print (?) verso, top corners creased and small 
piece of cellophane tape top right, but overall very good. § Ornette 
Coleman, “Prime Time for Harmolodics”, Down Beat, Jul. 1983; Charles 
Mingus, “The Blindfold Test”, Down Beat, 28 Apr. 1960. 


£10,000 [103666] 
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COLTRANE, John. Down Beat Award for 
Miscellaneous Instrument, 1963. Chicago: 
Down Beat, 1963 


All items are fully described and photographed at peterharrington.co.uk 


TRANE’S DOWN BEAT AWARD FOR 
SOPRANO SAX 


Wonderful memento from the last years ofthe great 
tenorist’s career. Coltrane’s poll win in the inevitably 
rather prosaic-sounding “Miscellaneous Instrument” 
category was, in fact, for his pioneering work with 

the soprano sax, added to his repertoire in 1960. His 
most famous outing on the straight horn remains that 
year’s “remarkable, unsettling performance” of “My 
Favorite Things” (Cook & Morton). 


David Baker, in his study of Coltrane’s art, remarks, 
“Coltrane, virtually singlehandedly, brought the 
soprano sax to unprecedented popularity”. Not 

since Bechet had the instrument been employed to 
such potent and startling effect. Leonard Feather 
described Trane’s sound on soprano as “sinuous and 
serpentine”, employing a “pinched high pitched near- 
human cry of anguish that is most effective”. 


Provenance: by descent from the family; then through 
auction, being lot 345 at Guernsey’s landmark Jazz at 
Lincoln Center sale of 20 February 2005. 


Medium-stain wooden “shield-shaped” plaque, slot on verso 

for hanging, similarly shaped brass panel mounted to front and 
secured with slotted button-head screws, foliate frame in black, 

the engraving reading: “John Coltrane, Miscellaneous Instrument, 
Jazz Critics Poll, Down Beat, 1963”. A few light abrasions and minor 
scratches otherwise very good and bright; together with the relevant 
issue of Down Beat magazine (18 Jul. 1963). J David N. Baker, The Jazz 
Style of John Coltrane: A Musical and Historical Perspective, 1980; Richard 
Cook & Brian Morton, The Penguin Guide to Jazz Recordings, ninth 
edition, 2008; Leonard Feather, Encyclopedia of Jazz in the Sixties, 1966. 


[147632] 


£15,000 
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COLTRANE, John, & Count Basie - 
STEWART, Chuck (photo.) Collection of 18 
original silver gelatin prints. New York: Chuck 
Stewart, [1957 & 1964-65] 


COLTRANE CAPTURED DURING THE LOVE 
SUPREME SESSION 


Remarkable group of stunning images captured 
by Chuck Stewart, described by the long- 
standing New York-based jazz public radio station 
WBGO as “one of the most prolific and admired 
photographers in jazz” and one of the few Black 
lensmen to achieve recognition. 


A native of Texas, Stewart (1927-2017) majored 

in photography at Ohio University, graduating in 
1949. While in college his friendship with Herman 
Leonard helped him to make contacts with record 
companies in New York, a defining moment in a long 
and distinguished career that spanned more than 70 
years. “Stewart shot countless artists in profile and 

at work, capturing resonant and unguarded images 
that also tell the story of the music. By his estimate, 
he shot the cover images for more than 2,000 albums, 
including a large portion of the Impulse! catalog. 

He also contributed photographs to a range of 
publications, including Esquire and the New York Times. 
‘In my portraits and improvisational shots, I’ve tried 
to unveil the soul of the artists | photographed and 
communicate the essence of their craft, Stewart wrote 
in his official bio. “That's why they trusted me’” (ibid.). 


Of the fifteen Coltrane images, two show him in 
performance (one with Paul Chambers), eleven 
capture him in the Rudy Van Gelder studios in 


All items are fully described and photographed at peterharrington.co.uk 


Englewood, New Jersey, a short ride from Stewart’s 
home in Teaneck. These memorialise the recording 
of two remarkable sessions, A Love Supreme and the 
recently-released and highly acclaimed Both Directions 
at Once: The Lost Album (2018). The Love Supreme 
images include two of Trane with Archie Shepp, who 
contributed an alternate take of “Acknowledgement”, 
cut from the version issued. Another shot pictures 
Pharoah Sanders rehearsing, so this session may 
date to the recording of either Ascension or Meditations 
(both 1965). Other outstanding images show Trane 
lounging on the studio stairs and capture something 
of his brooding intensity. In addition, there are two 
excellent publicity shots, one of a smiling Trane 

and another a particularly fine pensive study of him 
seated, soprano sax in hand. 


The three Basie images capture the Count in the 
studio, two in shirt sleeves and sporting a natty 
knitted waistcoat, in one of which he is animatedly 
directing the band, the other a striking profile study 
seated at the piano, looking quizzical; another strong 
portrait shows him hatted and sharply dressed. These 
may have been taken at the Capitol Records studio 

in 1957. 

18 original “10 x 8” (254 x 203 mm) silver gelatin prints; four with 
studio wet stamp to verso. In excellent condition. 


£3,000 [137283] 
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THE COTTON CLUB. Smart New York is 
flocking to the Cotton Club ... Truckin’ 
Contest every Thursday Night ... Under 
the Direction of Ralph Cooper, Harlem’s 
Renowned Master of Ceremonies. Cash 
Prizes - You sit as Judge and Jury! All in 
addition to Ted Koehler’s Cotton Club 
Parade, 26th Edition. New York: The Cotton 


Club, 1935 


Wonderful piece of previously unrecorded 
memorabilia for the famous Cotton Club, a window 
card promoting a dance competition featuring 

the latest craze, Truckin’, as popularised by the 
sensational dancer Cora LaRedd, the “Terpsichorean 
Riot”. Illustrated with a splendid tonal sketch of a 
dancer strutting his stuff, strongly reminiscent of 
Miguel Covarrubias’s Harlem sketches. 


The New Amsterdam News was thrilled with the new 
edition of the Cotton Club’s long-running revue; “The 
26th edition has more talent than you can shake a stick 
at: Lena Horne a very pleasing ingenue; Butterbeans 
and Susie, Mantan and Juano Hernandez comedians; 
Nina Mae McKinney; the soubretting of Cora La Redd; 


MART هر‎ t 


COTTON CLUB 
TRUCKIN 
Contest 


THURSDAY 


RALPH COOPER 


COTTON CLUD PARADE 


the legomania of Cook and Brown; the dancing of the 
3 Rhythm Queens”, music was provided by Claude 
Hopkins and Jimmie Lunceford who had recently 
replaced Cab Calloway. However, the hit of the show 
does seem to have been LaRedd's interpretation of the 
shuffle-swagger move known as Truckin’. Ed Sullivan 
raved in his “Broadway” column in the Washington 
Post, “I like best the ‘Truckin’ Down’ number led by 
Cora LaRedd. ‘Truckin’, in Harlem, is a description of 
a peculiar slouchy walk, and the new dance has the 
same contagion of rhythm that made an instantaneous 
hit of the Black Bottom when Tom Patricola and Ann 
Pennington brought it to town. With one shoulder 
hoisted, the dancers do a spraddle-legged walk that 
finally gives you a terrific yen to try it yourself”. And 
evidently many did. It’s a great sadness that just a few 
minutes of film of LaRedd has survived, performing 
“Jig Time” in a Noble Sissle Orchestra Vitaphone short 
That’s the Spirit. 

Window card (153 x 165 mm), printed in sepia on medium-weight 
glossy card-stock. Sharp crease to the left-hand edge, not touching 
the text, small patches of glue residue verso from album mounting, 
very good. 


£650 [149287] 
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DAVIS, Miles. Miles Davis. ‘Four’ & More: 
Recorded Live in Concert. New York: 
Columbia, 1966 


“WE JUST BLEW THE TOP OFF 
THAT PLACE THAT NIGHT. IT WAS A 
MOTHERFUCKER THE WAY 
EVERYBODY PLAYED” 


Signed neatly in full by Miles in red marker pen on the 
back cover. This is a fine live album recorded at New 
York’s Philharmonic Hall in February 1964; the lineup 
features the core of the Second Great Quintet — 
Herbie Hancock, Ron Carter and Tony Williams — with 
George Coleman on tenor. 


The entire concert was released across two albums, 
the present one, which showcases the up-tempo 
numbers, and My Funny Valentine, which features 
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medium and slow pieces. Davis, in his autobiography, 
fills in the background to the concert: “I have always 
thought musicians played better in live situations and 
so that studio shit had gotten boring to me. Instead | 
had scheduled a benefit for the civil rights registration 
drives that were being sponsored by the NAACP and 
also by the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) and 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC). This was the height of the civil rights era, 
with black consciousness on the rise. The concert 
was to be held at Philharmonic Hall in February 1964, 
and Columbia was going to tape the performance. 

We just blew the top off that place that night. It was 

a motherfucker the way everybody played — and | 
mean everybody. A lot of the tunes we played were 
done up-tempo and the time never did fall, not even 
once. George Coleman played better that night than 

| have ever heard him play. There was a lot of creative 
tension happening that night that the people out 
front didn’t know about.” According to the trumpeter, 


JAZZ 


the tension was caused by a disagreement over pay, 
so that “when we came out to play, everybody was 
madder than a motherfucker with each other and so | 
think that anger created a fire, a tension that got into 
everybody’s playing, and maybe that’s why everyone 
played with such intensity.” 


This is an early pressing dating to 1966, the year of 
release; the labels include the wording “‘Columbia’ 
‘Masterworks’ and the matrix numbers on the 
runouts are XSM112003-1B and XSM112004—1B. 
According to the website LondonJazzCollector, the 
presence of the terminal “1B” indicates a second 
pressing from the first tape. 


12-inch vinyl LP (Columbia Stereo CS 9253), new plain white inner 
sleeve (original plain inner also preserved), original album cover. A little 
shelfwear to cover otherwise very good; disc in excellent condition. § 
Richard Cook & Brian Morton, The Penguin Guide to Jazz Recordings, ninth 
edition, 2008; Miles Davis with Quincy Troupe, Miles: The Autobiography, 
1990, Discogs website; LondonjazzCollector website. 


£2,650 [149099] 
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DAVIS, Miles. Remarkable holograph 
“letter” from Miles to Atlantic Records 
co-founder Ahmet Ertegun. [With:] two 
original telegrams, first from Miles to Cicely 
Tyson (dated 19 August 1968), second to 
Miles from “Joe, Terry and Marcia” (dated 
March 1971). New York: [1968] 


MILES TUGS ERTEGUN’S SLEEVE AND 
CHAMPIONS HIS NEW MUSE 


Dashed off in pencil across two leaves of a Shaw 
Agency expense report, this quite extraordinary “letter” 
reflects Miles’s infatuation with the woman who was to 
become his short-lived but vitally important muse, the 
23-year-old Betty Mabry. Material of this nature from 
Davis's hand is genuinely rare. 


“Ahmet Ertegun - Betty is interested in recording for 
Atlantic and Miles — write or phone if you have $ or 
time. We know you steal but it’s okay. If you have any 
good Talent, Betty has some songs. [Second leaf:] Say 
hello to your brother Neshui [Nesuhi] who is probably 
in Israel vacationing. Please give this your immediate 
attention because the Xmas Holidays are coming and 
we don’t have any money —”. 


This almost certainly dates from late 1968, following 
Miles’s divorce from Frances Taylor in February of 

that year. At this time Betty Mabry “seemed to be 
everywhere in New York in a way that was possible only 
in the late 1960s. She was quintessentially sixties, all 
funky chic and an exploding Afro, with talent to burn: 


she had studied fashion design; written ‘Uptown’ for 
the Chambers Brothers on their The Time Has Come 
album; appeared on the Dating Game TV show and as 
a model in Ebony, Glamour, Jet, and Seventeen; was co- 
owner of the Cellar, a club for teenagers in New York 
City; and was beginning a singing career. She was yet 
another talented woman in Miles’ life, but this time a 
much younger one and wired into a scene that Miles 
had witnessed only from afar. Betty knew many of 
the new black rockers like Sly Stone and Jimi Hendrix, 
and she introduced Miles to them and a club scene 

he had never been a part of. She even became his 
dresser, taking him on shopping trips to flash and funk 
boutiques in the Village and steering him away from 
the tailored suits that he so proudly wore” (Szwed). 
As Miles himself put it: “If Betty were singing today 
she'd be something like Madonna; something like 
Prince, only as a woman ... She was just ahead of her 
time ... The marriage only lasted about a year, but that 
year was full of new things and surprises and helped 
point the way | was to go, both in my music and, in 
some ways, my lifestyle” (Davis & Troupe, p. 290). In 
this hurriedly written and terse note Miles seems to 
be under the impression that the Ertegun brothers, of 
Turkish and Muslim heritage, were Jewish. Although 
Miles was never with Atlantic he clearly believed that 
Mabry’s career would be best served by them. In 1968 
she recorded some demo tapes under Teo Macero 

at Columbia’s 52nd Street Studios but these failed to 
secure an album deal with either Columbia or Atlantic. 
Her first album, Betty Davis, was issued on the Just 
Sunshine label in 1973. 


Ahmet Ertegun (1923-2006) has been described as 
“one of the most significant figures in the modern 
recording industry”, whose record label, Atlantic, 
“was at the forefront of great independent labels 
that sprang up in the late Forties, challenging the 
primacy of the major labels of the time” (Rock & Roll 
Hall of Fame). 


A highly unusual document that offers a fascinating 
glimpse into the restless mind of one of 20th-century 
music’s most fascinating figures. 


2 leaves, quarto (280 x 215 mm), Shaw Artists Corporation 
“Expense Report” forms. 2 Western Union telegrams (details of 
which are available on request). Letter with staple holes top left 
otherwise in excellent condition; second telegram with “coffee cup” 
stain otherwise both excellent. Y Miles Davis & Quincy Troupe, 
Miles: The Autobiography, 1989; John Szwed, So What: The Life of Miles 
Davis, 2002, available online. 


£6,500 [136378] 
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DAVIS, Miles. Pair of sunglasses owned by 
Miles Davis. New York: Optical Affairs, [c.1984] 


MILES’S SHADES 


Iconic memento of Miles, dating to the period of his 
renaissance in the mid-to-late 1980s. Sunglasses are 
the one style accessory most closely associated with 
the great trumpeter — a projection of an ineffable 
“cool” and a powerful affirmation of his renowned 
aloofness, which he described in his autobiography as 
a reaction to other “black musicians ... grinning and 
scratching on stage.” 


They also reflected his innate shyness: “James 
Baldwin, who said of Miles that he was the only 
person he knew who was shyer than he, once 
compared Miles’ shyness to Floyd Paterson’s 
reticence, his ‘will to privacy’” (Szwed, p. 192). 


The trumpeter acquired these wonderfully stylish 
shades, with their distinctive peak over the bridge and 
slight wraparound look, from the New York eyewear 
boutique du jour, Optical Affairs, launched in 1984 by 
celebrated designers Christian Roth and Eric Domége. 


Provenance: by descent through the family; then 
through auction, being lot 171D at Guernsey’s landmark 
Jazz at Lincoln Center sale of 20 February 2005. 

Pair of black plastic sunglasses, left inner arm stamped in white 
“Manufactured in France Pat. No. 011394/9WZ”, right inner arm 
similarly stamped “Optical Affairs New York”, tinted lenses. Overall in 
excellent condition. Y John Szwed, So What: The Life of Miles Davis, 2002. 


£5,250 [144302] 
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DAVIS, Miles. Original poster for concert in 
Berlin, 1987: Miles Davis, 3.11.87 Dienstag 20 
Uhr, ICC Saal 1. Berlin: 1987 


“THE BAND I HAD IN 1987 WAS A 
MOTHERFUCKER, MAN” 


Beautifully simple and highly effective poster for 
Miles’s appearance at Berlin’s Internationales 
Congress Centrum on 3 November 1987. The 

portrait shows Miles with left arm raised, apparently 
indicating “on the one”, a direction given to musicians 
to play on the downbeat (the first beat of a measure), 
most famously used by James Brown — and a phrase 
used by Miles himself in the closing lines of his 
autobiography. 


This was the period when Miles laid down covers of 
Scritti Politti's “Perfect Way”, Prince’s “Movie Star”, 
Cyndi Lauper’s “Time After Time”, and Michael 
Jackson’s “Human Nature”. The band for this Berlin 
gig almost certainly comprised Kenny Garrett (alto 
and flute), Robert Irving III (synth), Adam Holzman 
(synth), Joe “Foley” McCreary (guitar), Darryl 

“The Munch” Jones (electric bass), Ricky Wellman 
(drums), and Rudy Bird or Mino Cinélu (percussion); 
elements of this group were present on the albums 
Tutu (1986) and Amandla (1989). Of this group Miles 
writes, “The band | had in 1987 was a motherfucker, 
man. | loved the way they were playing. People all 
over loved this band. See, all this interweaving stuff 
was up in what they played, you know, Ricky playing 
off Mino Cinélu, and Darryl Jones was up under that 
shit and giving foundation, and Adam Holzman and 
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Robert Irving doing their thing on the synthesizer, 
and me and Kenny Garrett (sometimes Gary Thomas 
on tenor) weaving our voices through all of that, 
and Foley, who was my new guitar player, playing 
that funky blues-rock-funk, almost Jimi Hendrix- 
like music he plays. They were great and | truly 

had finally found the guitar player that | had been 
looking for. Everybody in that band could dialogue 
with each other from the beginning and that was 
good. My band was right and my health was good 
and so was everything else in my life.” Cook and 
Morton remark memorably that at this time Davis’s 
“horn sounds as deceptively fragile as ever, but it’s 


و 


made to dance in front of shifting sonic backdrops”. 
Poster (835 x 585 mm), printed white on red on rather flimsy paper 
stock, incorporating half-tone image of Miles. Light lateral crease 
where once folded, a few other light creases. In excellent, unfaded, 
condition. § Richard Cook & Brian Morton, The Penguin Guide to Jazz 
Recordings, ninth edition, 2008; Miles Davis & Quincy Troupe, Miles: 
The Autobiography, 1990. 


£1,750 [149200] 
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DOUBEK, Frantisek Bohumil. Female jazz 
trio. [PMunich: C.1923] 


THE JAZZ AGE ARRIVES IN THE 
PARLOURS OF MITTELEUROPA 


Wonderfully spirited portrayal of an enthusiastic 
jazz band comprised of three modern young 
women, bobbed and in flapper dresses, playing the 
“signature” instruments of the “jass” revolution — 
drums, sax, and banjo. 


Frantisek Doubek (1865-1952) was born in Ceské 
Budejovice, his father a shoemaker and his mother 
the daughter of a blacksmith. In 1879 he moved 

to Prague where he began his artistic education, 
enrolling at the Academy of Fine Art where he 
became a pupil of the then rector, history painter 
Antonin Lhota, also studying under the Czech 
Nazarene painters Frantisek Sequens and Frantisek 
Cermak, one of the founders of the Umelecka 
beseda - Artistic Discussion - movement. He left 
Prague for Munich in 1885, joining the classes of 
genre painter Otto Seitz, and studying composition 
with Hungarian history painter and illustrator 
Sandor Liezen-Mayer. During the Great War, Doubek 
enlisted in the Austro-Hungarian army, remaining 

in Bavaria for five years after the war ended, only 
returning to Ceské Budejovice in 1924. There he 
established himself as a portraitist and genre 
painter, being commissioned to produce the main 
altar and Stations of the Cross for St. Nicholas’s 
cathedral. In 1933 he settled in Prague, where 

he exhibited his work, and produced numerous 
illustrations for magazines. He was a member of the 
JUV - Czech Artists’ Association — and the influential 
SUV Manes - Union of Fine Artists Manes. He died 
in 1952. 

Most of Doubek’s work consists of portraiture and 
genre paintings; agood number ofthe latter are of 

a slightly risqué, sub-William Russell Flint nature. 

The subject matter ofthe present work is certainly 
unusual and would seem to derive from his time in 
Munich. In the early 1920s jazz was just getting started 
in Germany, more ofafad than a musical movement: 
the Shimmy and the Two Step had swept the dance 
floors, and the jazz trio — piano, drums and a 
Stehgeiger, standing violinist, and variants thereupon 
— was the most common ensemble. Doubek’s well- 
painted and attractively composed scene captures the 
hectic excitement and hope of the Weimar years. 


Oil on canvas (625 x 500 mm). In attractive gilt wood frame to style. 
In very good condition. 


£7,500 [133687] 


All items are fully described and photographed at peterharrington.co.uk 13 
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DOWN BEAT MAGAZINE. Complete set of 
Down Beat Jazz Record Reviews. Chicago: 
Down Beat, 1957-64 


ESSENTIAL READING — BUT SO VERY 
DIFFICULT TO ASSEMBLE 


Very scarce complete set of this indispensable 
reference work, all in first edition, first printing. A 
fascinating panorama of shifting tastes in jazz, which 
might be crudely bookended by Erroll Garner’s 
Concert by the Sea (1955) and Mingus’s The Black Saint 
and the Sinner Lady (1963). 


Dipping-in is irresistible. Brubeck’s Time Out (1959) 
was a million-seller but receives just 2 stars and a 
scathing review from Ira Gitler (“if he [Brubeck] 
wants to experiment, let him begin with trying some 
real jazz”); Kind of Blue (1959) was a stone-cold classic 
from day one (“This is the soul of Miles Davis, and it's 
a beautiful soul”); Saxophone Colossus (1957) garners 
five stars from Ralph Gleason and praise for Rollins’s 
“gentleness, a delicate feeling for beauty in line, 

and a puckish sense of humor”; Giant Steps (1960) 
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Chicago Honoring World’s Greatest Pianist 
Appointed by PRES. NIXON as Good Will 
Ambassador for American Music Abroad 


SPEND AN EVENING with DUKE 


CABARET ONE BIG NIGHT DRESS 


CONCERT AFFAIR 
WED. 


GENTS WEAR COLLAR and TIE 
MAR. 2 


LADIES WEAR YOUR “THING” 
MINK - GOWNS - MINI or MAXIE 

ur او‎ ee, IWF N 
E " | U KE r: PERSON! 


AND HIS BIG ORCHESTRA 


ADVANCE TICKETS $6.00 — DOOR ADMISSION $7.00 


TICKETS ON SALE AT JOE'S MET MUSIC MART - HARVEY COLLINS, 416 E 71st St. - CRAIN LIQUORS, 
79th & Cottage Grove +©. OTON, 641 E Poth St. < GRIPPINS, 441 E TSU St - KAZBAR 78th & Cottage Greve 


HIGH CHAPARRAL 25: 


SLAND 


receives the same rating from Gleason, who states 17 


that Coltrane “has managed to combine all the swing 
of Pres with the virility of Hawkins and added to it a 
highly individual, personal sound as well as a complex 
and logical, and therefore fascinating, mind”; the 
reviewer of Ornette Coleman’s debut Something 

Else! (1959) is in two minds about the altoist’s 
“passionate, almost inarticulate” playing but extols 
his compositional ability and concedes that much 

of the four-star rating “is inspired by [Coleman’s] 


excellent writing”. 


The delightfully hip line illustrations in volume one 
are credited to the Black artist and wr 
Brathwaite, who studied at the Schoo! 
in New York and was a founder member of the African 
nd Studios. As Elombe Brath he 


ent Pan-African activist. 


Jazz-Art Society a 
became a promin 


8 volumes, octavo. Vols. I-IV in original wrappers, the remainder 
oth. Line drawings and other illustrations 
throughout. Wrappered issues a little rubbed, lower corner of vol. 

| chipped away, internally a few neat markings in red ballpoint and 
review clippings from other sources loosely inserted, the casebound 


in variously coloured c 


issues in excellent condition. 


£1,250 
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ELLINGTON, Duke. Original poster for 
performance at the High Chaparral, 
Chicago, 1970: Chicago Honoring World’s 
Greatest Pianist, Appointed by Pres. Nixon 
as Good Will Ambassador for American 
Music Abroad. Spend An Evening with 
Duke ... McKie Fitzhugh proudly presents 
In Person! Duke Ellington and His Big 
Orchestra. Chicago: McKie Fitzhugh, 1970 


“DUKE UNTIL 2:00 AM — LADIES WEAR 
YOUR ‘THING’” 


Terrifically direct, impressively sized and notably 
scarce “boxing bill-style” poster — packing a potent 
visual punch - for a one-nighter at South Side 
Chicago’s “legendary” High Chaparral (Chicago 
Tribune), coming off the back of the final recordings 
for the Second Sacred Concert album in Toronto, and 
followed by another one-nighter, this time at the 
Frontier Supper Club in Elgin, Illinois. 


[143053] 


Ken Vail, in his Duke’s Diary, gives a breakdown of the 
performance, which included “Diminuendo in Blue 
and Crescendo in Blue”, featuring Paul Gonsalves 

in his fourteenth year reprising the show-stopping 
performance of the same at Newport in 1956. The 
show ran from 8:30 pm until 4:00 am, with “Duke 
until 2:00 am”. The dress code du jour is clearly spelled 
out: “Gents Wear Collar and Tie. Ladies Wear Your 
‘Thing’: Mink = Gowns — Mini or Maxi”. The High 
Chaparral was “perhaps the city’s most successful 
black club, and featured more big names than any 
other” (Pruter, 1991, p. 11). It was run by former Harlem 
Globetrotter Clarence Ludd, who “strove to maintain 
a family-oriented atmosphere, even though the 

place could hold 1,300 patrons” (Cohen, p. 134). The 
show’s organiser was McKie Fitzhugh, a major player 
on the Chicago entertainment scene, who, before 
branching out was, in the 40s, “one of the biggest 
dance promoters in Chicago”, booking Ellington at the 
city’s Savoy Ballroom, along with Stan Kenton, Lionel 
Hampton, and Woody Herman (Pruter, 1996, p. 226). 


Despite the trumpeting of his appointment by 

Nixon as a “good will ambassador”, it was under the 
Kennedy administration that Duke made his first Jazz 
Ambassador tour, to the Middle East and India, in the 
summer of 1963. Ellington had turned 70 in April 1969 
and was feted at the Nixon White House with a state 
banquet and the award of the nation’s highest civilian 
honour, the Presidential Medal of Freedom. 


This is an outstanding visual memento from Duke’s 
final decade. 


Poster (707 X 555 mm), printed in red and black on white-faced card 
stock, integral halftone portrait of Duke. Slight loss to top left corner, 
neat staple holes at corners, sides, and one at centre, top right corner 
alittle creased and softened yet this remains in very good condition, 
clean and bright. Y Aaron Cohen, Move On UP: Chicago Soul and Black 
Cultural Power, 2019; Robert Pruter, Chicago Soul, 1991; Robert Pruter, 
Doowop: The Chicago Scene, 1996; Ken Vail, Duke's Diary Part Two: The Life 
of Duke Ellington 1950-1974, 2002. 


£1,250 [149259] 
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ELLINGTON, Duke - GOTTLIEB, William 
(photo.) Ellington in his dressing room, 
Paramount Theater, c.September, 1946 - 
large vintage silver gelatin print, signed 
by the photographer. New York: William P. 
Gottlieb, [c.1978] 


DUKE — SIGNED BY LEGENDARY 
PHOTOGRAPHER WILLIAM GOTTLIEB 


Superb image of Duke captured in the mirror of his 
dressing room; inscribed lower left-hand corner, 


“For Ken, William Gottlieb, ‘78”. This is an imposing 
double-weight “exhibition” print of one of the finest 
portraits of Ellington. 


Bill Gottlieb’s “iconic photos of jazz legends such as 
Billie Holiday, Duke Ellington and Louis Armstrong 
helped to define the image of jazz to music fans 
worldwide” (Down Beat obituary). This image was 
published originally in Down Beat (vol. 13, no. 20, 

23 September 1946), as part of a series entitled 
“Through the Looking Glass”. “Fifth in the series of 
staff lensman Bill Gottlieb’s intimate dressing room 
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shots of musical celebrities is Duke Ellington, with 
the mirror reflecting his always present piano, his 
conservative ties, his 20 suits, his 15 shirts, his suede 
shoes and his smiling self”. 

Oversize, double-weight silver gelatin “exhibition” print (483 x 387 
mm), mounted on board at the studio, wet stamp verso. Very slight 
marginal scuffing, backboard skinned in patches from previous 
mounting, but overall very good. 


£2,500 [130899] 


All items are fully described and photographed at peterharrington.co.uk 15 


FITZGERALD, Ella. Ella Fitzgerald Sings 
the Cole Porter Song Book. New York: Verve 
Records, 1956 


First pressing, French release, inscribed on the inner 
fold, “Best wishes Ella Fitzgerald”. One of Fitzgerald’s 
most popular recordings; “a sentimental favourite of 


i Se LAL } Ja 
ملظ‎ / LA ۴ many, in the jazz audience and beyond, and it’s one 
0 7 Ky MG V-4001- of the records which typifies the first great era of the 


A 
4 (IA long-playing record” (Cook & Morton). A wonderful 
په( لب‎ set to find signed. 
with Ella Fitzgerald ‘of anyone's songs, | dp before ı me the c entire ASC 
مد‎ ihat وش سششمسممما‎ Danas 1 


Recorded early in 1956 shortly after Fitzgerald signed 
for Norman Granz’s Verve label, this, the first release, 
“became the commercial rock on which Verve was 
built. It was so successful that Granz set Ella to work 
on all the great American songwriters, and her series 
of songbook albums are an unrivalled sequence of 
their kind ... Fitzgerald herself was at a vocal peak, 
strong yet flexible, and her position as a lyrical 
interpreter was perfectly in tune with records dense 
with lyrical detail; each disc carefully programmes 
familiar with lesser-known material; the arrangers all 
work to their strengths, Bregman and May delivering 
hard-hitting big band sounds” (Cook & Morton). 


Two 12-inch vinyl discs (Verve-Barclay 80033 and 80034), original 
inner sleeves and gatefold album cover. Some splits to spine, general 
toning and light sign of handling, minor abrasions to discs otherwise 
very good. This set has the French Barclay labels (Barclay had a 
French market distribution deal with Verve); runouts have the matrix 
numbers as listed by Discogs. Y Cook & Morton, The Penguin Guide to 
Jazz Recordings, 2010 ; four star core collection recording. 


1 £685 [148093] 
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GILLESPIE, Dizzy. Original poster for the 
1981 Kool Jazz Festival-New York. New York: 
printed by B. & W.T. Co., 1981 


Vibrantly eye-catching poster featuring artwork by 
LeRoy Nieman and picturing a dj-ed Diz blowing in 
characteristic “bullfrog chops” mode with signature up- 
tilted horn. Nieman is perhaps best known for providing 
the cover art for Frank Sinatra’s Duets albums. 


This was the final New York iteration of George 
Wein’s Newport Jazz Festival, which had relocated to 
the Big Apple in 1972 under the banner of Newport 
Jazz Festival-New York. Although it was Miles Davis 
who stole the show after five years away from live 
performing, it was Gillespie’s iconic status as the 
instantly recognisable “face of jazz” that put him on 
the poster. 

Double-sided poster (650 x 457 mm) on medium paper stock, artwork 
by LeRoy Nieman. A little peripheral creasing, short closed tear at lower 
left yet remains in very good condition, unfaded and bright. 


£850 [149188] 
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GILLESPIE, Dizzy; Count Basie; Dexter 
Gordon, & others. Signed silk tie. Late 1940s 


MULTIPLY SIGNED AND IMMACULATELY 
SYNCOPATED NECKWEAR 


Highly unusual jazz souvenir. The owner evidently 
wore this tie to a number of gigs and assembled an 
impressive selection of top-line names, around 30 in 


all. From the personnel involved it would seem that 
the owner was based in France. Groups include all 
of Bill Coleman’s band from European tours of the 
early 50s, a similar bunch for Mezz Mezzrow, a heavy 
representation of Ellingtonians, a clutch of Basie- 
ites including the Count, and a number of Black 
musicians who chose to make their homes in France 
after the Second World War. 


Due to the difficulties of signing on the slick or 
textured silk surface, a few have blocked out their 
names rather than signing fluently, and a couple have 
resisted attempts to decipher. Starry single names 
include Dizzy Gillespie, Dexter Gordon, Roy Eldridge, 
Lil Armstrong, and Lionel Hampton; eminent 
Ellingtonians — Russell Procope, Don Byas, Kay Davis, 
Jimmy Hamilton, Alva McCain, Ray Nance, Butch 
Ballard, Nelson Williams, and Harry Carney — as well 
as Basie and bandmates Wendell Culley and Marshal 
Royal; Bill Coleman with Zutty Singleton, Buddy 
Banks, Randy Downes, and Dick Wells; Mezzrow 
accompanied by Buck Clayton, Red Richards, Claude 
Sedric, “Taps” Miller, and dancer Della Grayson from 
his 1953 tour of France. We have seen a good number 
of discographies and pictorial histories carried from 
gig to gig for signatures, but this is the first garment. 
An exotic and highly attractive piece of memorabilia. 


Pale blue silk tie with textured diagonal stripe. Somewhat worn, quite 
literally, and with a few small spots, some signatures a touch faded 
but in the main strong and legible, but overall very good. 


£3,500 [149258] 
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HAMPTON, Lionel. Group of two publicity 
photographs warmly inscribed by Hampton 
and a copy of “Hamp’s Boogie Woogie” 
signed by Hampton and other band 
members. New York: Decca, 1947 


SIGNED BY HAMP, A YOUNG QUINCY 
JONES, AND A GENEROUS ASSEMBLAGE 
OF HAMPTON BAND MEMBERS 


Wonderful small group of inscribed pieces lovingly 
assembled by a fan of the great vibraphonist and 
bandleader Lionel Hampton, the Decca set inscribed 
on the inner sleeves by no less than 17 members of his 
orchestra, including a young Quincy Jones. 


The teenage Jones makes the most appealing 
inscription of all the band members, writing “To Bree, 
Always be the same little chick that dug us at the R + 
D, Musically, Quincy Jones” and underlining his name 
with a thumbnail sketch of a trumpet. Hamp gave 
Jones his big break and his presence nicely dates this 
to 1951-3, when he was with Hampton as trumpeter 
and arranger; more accurately, the band lineup 
suggests the year was 1951. Regrettably, we have not 
been able to identify “Bree” but she may have been a 


native of Oakland, California, as the first inner sleeve 
carries the stamp of the Yerba Buena Music Shop, a 
popular Oakland fixture that was famously supportive 
of the jazz community. The Hampton band played the 
1951 Cavalcade of Jazz in LA, so the signatures may 
have been gathered on that occasion. Whatever her 
connection, she clearly made a big impression on the 
band, a number of Hamp alumni signing generously: 
Jerome Richardson writes “Lots of Happiness”, and 
Johnny Board “Loads of Luck”. A portrait of Hamp 
mounted on the inside back cover is inscribed by him, 
“Thanks a Million for your Kindness Bree, Always the 
Best of Luck, Lionel Hampton”; this is supplemented 
with another portrait cut from a magazine and neatly 
attached. The front cover carries her name at each 
corner and is also inscribed by Hampton, “Hello 

to Sweet Bree, Lionel Hampton”. The two publicity 
photographs are inscribed respectively, “Take it Easy 
Bree, Sincerely, Lionel Hampton” and punningly, 
“Sweet as the Evening Bree? Always, Hamp”. 


The musicians who have autographed the Decca 
set comprise: Quincy Jones, Benny Bailey, Walter 
Williams, Leo Sheppard (trumpet); Al Hayse, Paul 
Higaki, Jimmy Cleveland (trombone); Bobby Plater, 
Jerome Richardson, Leroy Thomas (alto); Johnny 
Board (tenor); Curtis Lowe (saxes); Ben Kynard 
(reeds); Billy Makel (guitar); Milt Buckner (piano); 
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Roy Johnson (bass); Ellis Bartee (drums). A number of 
these autographs are notably scarce. 


“Hampton was at the center of change and racial 
integration in jazz and popular music. He was 

well known in both white and African American 
communities because he and pianist Teddy Wilson 
had been the first African Americans to play regularly 
with Benny Goodman’s small ensembles ... Hampton 
had the ability to attract large audiences with his 
music. He was a musician who could think outside 
the box and innovate compositions that excited 

both musicians and audiences. In his autobiography 
Hampton notes that the first out-of-town booking 
that Joe Glaser of the Associated Booking Corporation 
arranged for his group was at the Trianon Ballroom, a 
popular social club in Seattle that mainly catered to a 
white clientele” (Henry, p. 11). 


A highly engaging memento of one of the most 
exciting bands of the post-war years. 


Four 10-inch shellac discs (Decca A-523), each housed in integral 
plain manila sleeves within a gatefold book-form album cover, gilt- 
lettered black cloth spine, pictorial front cover, green reticulated 
wave-pattern back. With two “10 x 8” glossy publicity photographs, 
captioned with the name and address of Joe Glaser’s Associated 
Booking Corp. Spine of album set a little rubbed and frayed, other 
signs of light shelfwear, otherwise very good; a few light abrasions 


and scratches to discs but overall in excellent condition. § Riccardo 
Di Filippo, enciclopediadeljazz, available online; Clarence Bernard 
Henry, Quincy Jones: His Life in Music, 2013. 


£3,500 [149141] 
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HARLEM JAZZ FESTIVAL; LOTHIGIUS- 
WALDER, Ingrid (photo.) Harlem Jazz 
Festival, 1981 — a collection of original 
photos, contact sheets and negatives. New 
York: 1983 


A SCANDINAVIAN IN HARLEM 


Lothigius-Walder (1920-1998) was a Swedish born 
actress and poet who settled in New York in 1965 and 
took up street photography. Ingrid shot the present 
images at the 1981 Harlem Jazz Festival, in the main 
turning her camera on the concert-goers and passers- 
by rather than the artists themselves, and by so doing 
she captured a wonderful glimpse of 1980s Black 
street style. 


Ingrid Lothigius emigrated to Los Angeles and in 
1961 starred in the Vernon Zimmerman experimental 


short To L.A... With Lust, co-starring Andy Warhol 
favourite Taylor Mead. In 1965 she relocated to NYC 
and began taking photography classes at Parsons 
and New York School of Photography, studying with 
George A. Tice and Lisette Model, whose influence 

is clear in the present collection. By 1980 she was 
exhibiting her work quite extensively, not just at The 
East Gallery, NYU, and the Parsons School Gallery, but 
also giving several shows at the Soho Photo Gallery 
and slideshows at the United Nations Photography 
Club, featuring images from a tour among the Berbers 
in Tunisia, and at Studio 54 and Magique Disco. 

The photographs are accompanied by a strikingly 
beautiful publicity shot of Ingrid maybe in her 30s, 
several photocopy posters/flyers for productions 

of Albert Maurits’s Carnival and Otto Dijk’s The 
Photographer at La Mama Experimental Theatre 

Club; these feature a photomontage by Ingrid, one 
signed in red ink. One of the flyers helpfully has 

a resume of Ingrid’s photographic education and 
exhibitions verso, and a separate sheet lists theatrical 
engagements, film and TV work. Another handbill 
with the same art work advertises simultaneous 
shows of Ingrid’s photography at SPG, O’Neals W 

43 St., and Times Square. Lothigius-Walder had an 


excellent eye, and real ability; this is an attractive and 
highly evocative group of images. 


Portfolio of 54 original black and white photographs, 29 different 
images with multiple prints of a number, showing variations of 
cropping, enlargement, tone; most photos are c.355 X 255 mm, 

with several 255 x 200 mm and 230 x 305 mm, several mounted on 
board and signed, a few with wet stamps verso; together with 7 
contact sheets and accompanying negatives, many of the images not 
represented among the printed images. Occasional surface scuffs, a 
few creases and chips, but overall very good. 


£3,500 [142000] 
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HOLIDAY, Billie. Original 7-inch acetate 
disc of “Strange Fruit”. New York: Commodore 
Records, 1939 


“IT STILL DEPRESSES ME EVERY TIME 
I SING IT... BUTI HAVE TO KEEP 
SINGING IT” 


Remarkable survival from a turning point in Lady 
Day’s career, an original acetate from the recording 
session of 20 April 1939, which saw her consign to 
disc one of her most haunting and unforgettable 
recordings, “Strange Fruit”, a sombre lament about 
a lynching and the song which she described as “my 
personal protest”. With a superb provenance: from 
the collection of bandleader Artie Shaw. 


Billie joined Shaw in 1938 and was one of the first 
Black vocalists to be featured with an all-white band. 
“Shaw wanted to launch a new band with Billie 
because he believed she was better than any singer 
he had ever heard. When he learned that she had left 
Count Basie’s band, he immediately drove through 
the night, from Boston to her mother’s place in New 
York to ask her to join his outfit ... Shaw’s was not 
the first white band to use a black singer — Jimmy 
Dorsey’s band had June Richmond, and Claude 
Thornhill recorded with Maxine Sullivan. But Shaw 
meant to tour with her not just as a band singer, or 
an equal to the other band members, but as a star” 
(Szwed, p. 202). Their tour of the South was fraught 
with danger, and Szwed describes it as a “crazed 
freedom ride before its time”. We understand that 
Shaw later passed the disc to a recording engineer, 
who put it up for auction. The annotations on the 
label have been identified as being in the hand of Milt 
Gabler, owner of Commodore Records. 


In March-April 1939 Holiday was appearing at Café 
Society, an integrated Greenwich Village club owned 
by impresario Barney Josephson. Josephson was 
approached by a Jewish school teacher from the 
Bronx called Abel Meeropol, who said he had a new 
song adapted from his own poetry. Meeropol, who 
wrote under the pseudonym Lewis Allen, was at that 
time a member of the Communist Party of America, 
and was inspired to write “Strange Fruit” (originally 
entitled “Bitter Fruit”) after seeing images of the 
lynching of two Black youths taken in Marion, Indiana, 
in 1930. Josephson gave Meeropol the nod and he 
set the words to music with assistance from his wife, 
Anne, and a singer, Laura Duncan. Billie performed 
it at the club with some trepidation, as she describes 
in Lady Sings the Blues, “I worked like the devil on it 
because | was never sure | could put it across or that 
| could get across to a plush night-club audience 


the things that it meant to me. | was scared people 
would hate it. The first time | sang it | thought it was 

a mistake and | had been right being scared. There 
wasn’t even a patter of applause when | finished. Then 
a lone person began to clap nervously. Then suddenly 
everyone was clapping ... The version | recorded for 
Commodore became my biggest-selling record. It still 
depresses me every time | sing it, though ... But | have 
to keep singing it”. 


Record producer John Hammond, who had 
discovered Billie, didn’t like the song and later wrote 
that, “artistically the worst thing that ever happened 
to her was the overwhelming success of ... Strange 
Fruit ... the more conscious she was of her style, the 
more mannered she became” (cited in Denning, p. 
324). In addition, Columbia, apparently fearful of 
antagonizing Southern customers, refused to record 
it. However, Hammond gave permission for Billie to 
record with Milt Gabler’s Commodore Records. In 
his acclaimed study of the song and its milieu, David 
Margolick cites tenorist Kenneth Hollon, who was 
present at the date, as saying that the recording of 
“Strange Fruit” took four hours to complete, because 
Gabler “wanted to get a great one out there”. And 

it became a turning point for her because it took 

her “out of the juke joints” (Friedwald, p. 225). 
African-Caribbean writer Caryl Phillips notes that 
“the song was revolutionary, not only because of the 
explicit nature of the lyrics, but because it effectively 
reversed the black singer’s relationship with a white 
audience ... with this song Billie Holiday found a 
means by which she could demand that the audience 
stop and listen to her, and she was able to force them 
to take on board something they were uncomfortable 
with” (Phillips). 


At the session at World Broadcasting Studio at 711 
Fifth Avenue, Billie was accompanied by the Café 
Society Band: Frankie Newton (trumpet), Tab Smith 
(alto / soprano), Kenneth Hollon, Stanley Payne 
(tenor), Sonny White (piano), Jimmy McLin (guitar), 
John Williams (bass), Eddie Dougherty (drums). Billie 
had just turned 24. 


O 


7-inch acetate disc, grooves on one side only, additional drive-pin 
ole in centre, typed label (Holiday's name misspelled as “Billy” and 
orrected in black ballpoint pen), annotated in black ballpoint pen 
with session details: “Commodore Record 26, recorded 4/20/39 
Frankie Newton orchestra, produced by Milt Gabler”; original plain 
sleeve (rather tattered). A few light abrasions otherwise very good. § 
Will Friedwald, A Biographical Guide to the Great Jazz and Pop Singers, 2010; 
Michael Denning, The Cultural Front: The Laboring of American Culture in 
he Twentieth Century, 1998; David Margolick, Strange Fruit: Billie Holiday 
and the Biography of a Song, 2001; Caryl Phillips, Colour me English, 2011; 
ohn Szwed, Billie Holiday: The Musician & The Myth, 2015. 


a 


£12,500 [145458] 
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HOLIDAY, Billie. Gardenia worn by Billie 
Holiday. 1957-59 


“YOU CAN BE UP TO YOUR BOOBIES 

IN WHITE SATIN, WITH GARDENIAS IN 
YOUR HAIR AND NO SUGAR CANE FOR 
MILES, BUT YOU CAN STILL BE WORKING 
ON A PLANTATION” 


A remarkably evocative “relic”, perhaps the only 
survivor of Lady Day’s trademark gardenias, 
unquestionably among the most powerful emblems 
in the iconography of jazz. 


Holiday apparently adopted the flower when, 

before a club date, she singed a hole in her hair with 
overheated tongs, rushed to the foyer and grabbed a 
boutonniere from the flower-girl to hide the damage. 
Thereafter it became part of her unique contribution 
to the notion of cool; “Holiday’s style was innovative 
and influential - furs, matted hair, fit-and-flare 
dresses, the gardenia in her hair — and seemed an 
emanation of a personal glamour ... Jazz drummer 
Specs Powell ... distinguished between the pose and 
the artistry ... ‘Billie never affected anything. She was 
authentic.’ To tap dancer and raconteur Honi Coles, 
Holiday was very young, ‘but very cool, very gentle’, 
and she had ‘that confidence’ that others described as 
‘her style and her arrogance’, the same qualities often 
ascribed in men as cool” (Dinerstein, pp. 172-3). 


This dried bloom confirms the origin myth in that it 
is boutonniére-backed with a green paper-wrapped 
wired “stem” rather than a clip or barrette. The 

piece comes from the estate of Alice Vrbsky, Billie’s 
secretary, maid and confidante for the last two 

years of her life (ex-Christie’s East, Entertainment 
Memorabilia, 2 June 1994). Alice approached Holiday 
after a concert in Central Park to get an autograph on 
her programme. Told to return the following day to 
get her copy of Lady Sings the Blues signed, she duly 
reappeared: “So next day | showed up with the record 
and the first thing she said was ‘Ah! A woman of her 
word!’ — just like that. And on the album she wrote 
‘Thank you for loving me. You see we hit it off. | can’t 
explain it, but we hit it off” (Blackburn, p. 310). 


Offered the secretary gig by Louis McKay, Holiday’s 
last abusive lover/manager, she accepted and was 
with the singer until her death two years later. For 
Billie's last recording date in March 1959 under 
arranger Ray Ellis, “she was so weak that she often 
had to be held up ina chair by her secretary, Alice 
Vrbsky. It was Alice, not Ellis, who now determined 
how long the sessions could last, and she ended them 
when Billie was weakening, so most of the songs on 
the record are first takes” (Szwed, p. 266). After Billie’s 


death, Alice “couldn’t listen to her records for a year” 
(Blackburn, p. 321). 


The flower is accompanied by two of Holiday’s 
“favourite hairclips”, one a poor quality “silvered” 
barrette, the other a hinged white metal retainer with 
faux pearls, which fits well with Alice’s witness that 
“for stage she wore stage jewellery that was not in 
the best condition” (ibid., p. 311), and during her last 
illness in hospital she “had her hair pulled back and 
clipped with an ordinary clip because she didn’t have 
anything valuable that | knew of” (ibid., p. 319). 


Altogether a most eloquent grouping, traces of a 
deeply troubled but truly graceful career; “You can be 
up to your boobies in white satin, with gardenias in 
your hair and no sugar cane for miles, but you can still 
be working on a plantation”. 


Gardenia boutonniere in plain pine double glazed frame (207 x 248 
mm), attached to the rear panel of glass. Desiccated, overall brown 
but complete. § Julia Blackburn, With Billie, 2006; Joel Dinerstein, The 
Origins of Cool in Postwar America, 2018; John Szwed, Billie Holiday: The 
Musician & the Myth, 2016. 


£6,500 [139078] 
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HOLIDAY, Billie - REIFF, Carole. “Billie 
Holiday ‘Lady Sings the Blues.’ Carnegie 
Hall, Oct. 10 “56”. New York: 1956 


LADY SINGS THE BLUES 


Stunning image of Holiday lost in thought during 

the rehearsals for the legendary Lady Sings the Blues 
concerts in November 1956. With her health and voice 
failing, expectations were low, but as often Holiday 
was to confound her critics. 


Gilbert Millstein ofthe New York Times, who acted as 
narrator, remembered; “It was evident, even then, that 
Miss Holiday was ill. | had known her casually over 
the years and | was shocked at her physical weakness. 
Her rehearsal had been desultory; her voice sounded 
tinny and trailed off; her body sagged tiredly. But | will 
not forget the metamorphosis that night. The lights 
went down, the musicians began to play and the 
narration began. Miss Holiday stepped from between 
the curtains, into the white spotlight awaiting her, 
wearing a white evening gown and white gardenias in 
her black hair. She was erect and beautiful; poised and 
smiling. And when the first section of narration was 
ended, she sang — with strength undiminished — with 
all of the art that was hers. | was very much moved. 

In the darkness, my face burned and my eyes. | recall 
only one thing. | smiled.” 


Carole Reiff (1934-1984) was the daughter of 
illustrator and photographer Hal Reiff. She became 


fascinated by photography while in her teens, 
graduated from the noted High School of Music 

and Art in Manhattan, before studying at the Art 
Students League. Reiff fell in love with jazz, and it 
immediately became her primary subject. She was 
one of very few female photographers working in that 
era, fewer still being published with any regularity. 
Armed with a Rolleiflex given to her by her father, she 
successfully talked her way into jazz clubs, concert 
halls, recording studios and rehearsal lofts. She 
possessed a great instinct for “the decisive moment”, 
a sense of spontaneity, which served her well in the 
improvisatory world of jazz. Reiff freelanced for record 
labels such as Columbia, Atlantic, Riverside, United 
Artists, and Prestige; and her work also appeared in 
Esquire, Time and the music trade journals. Metronome 
magazine cited her portrait of Thelonious Monk 

as “Jazz Photograph of the Year, 1956”. However, 

from the 1960s, Reiff worked almost exclusively in 
advertising. She died in 1984 at age fifty. 


Original vintage silver gelatin photograph mounted on cardstock 
(355 x 280 mm), contemporary typed title label verso, posthumous 
estate stamp “Copyright © 1985 Florence & Hal Reiff — Carole Reiff”. 
Barely perceptible soft score at the left-hand side of the image, else 
very good. 


£3,750 [137235] 
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HOLIDAY, Billie - SINGERMAN, Nat 
(photo.) Superb signed photograph of Lady 
Day at the microphone. Cleveland, OH: Nat 
Singerman, 1948 


Superb, previously unseen photograph of the 
legendary jazz singer in her prime - boldly signed in 
white ink at the left - showing her in a club setting, 
listening, waiting for her cue at the microphone, 


wearing an elegant, long white dress with trademark 
gardenia in her hair. 


From the collection of Nat Singerman, a professional 
photographer and co-owner of the Character Arts 
Photo Studio in Cleveland, Ohio, during the 40s and 
50s — a period during which he met and befriended 


many jazz legends who performed at clubs in and 
around Cleveland and Chicago. “His bread and butter 
was doing weddings and other events ... [but] he 
would go to see [jazz musicians] whenever they came 
to town. He collected old 78s that some of these 
artists had made when they were much younger. For 
example, he had Louis Armstrong records from the 
20s, and he would bring these classics, and Louis 
would sign in white ink his name, sometimes ‘to Nat’. 
He had Billie Holiday sign, he had all kinds of other 
people sign these records” (New York Times interview 
with film archivist Joe Lauro, 3 September 2013). 


We believe that this image dates to late June or early 
July 1948, when Holiday played a week at Café Tia Juana 
in Cleveland, one of that city’s most popular and stylish 
nightspots, a venue which hosted such jazz luminaries 
as Erroll Garner, Ella Fitzgerald, Nat “King” Cole, and 
Sarah Vaughan. The clarinettist accompanying Billie in 
this portrait is Tony Scott. Holiday recorded with Scott 
in June 1956 (for Verve) and the reedman was part of 
the group (along with Roy Eldridge, Buck Clayton, 
Coleman Hawkins and Al Cohn) who accompanied 

her at her celebrated Carnegie Hall appearance on 10 
November of that year. 

Original silver gelatin print (image 245 x 195 mm, overall 340 x 290 
mm), attractively framed and glazed. A couple of small spots within 
the area of Billie's dress, but overall very good. Y Ken Vail, Lady Day’s 
Diary: The Life of Billie Holiday 1937-1959, 1996. 


£9,500 [125299] 
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JAZZ CLUB EPHEMERA; SLUGS’ IN THE 
FAR EAST. Original poster for performances 
by Joe Henderson, Yusef Lateef, McCoy 
Tyner and others. New York: Royal Offset 
Company, Inc., 1971 


Attractive record of a superb series of residencies 

at notorious New York jazz club Slugs’ in the Far 
East, with Joe Henderson, Milt Jackson, Yusef Lateef, 
McCoy Tyner, and flautist Jeremy Steig all featured. 


Opening its doors at 242 East 3rd Street in 1964, the 
club began as a neighbourhood bar known as Slugs’ 
Saloon, the location having previously been home to 

a Ukrainian restaurant and bar. By early 1965, despite 
having a capacity of just around 100 people, it began to 
morph into one of the key jazz clubs of the city as local 
musicians convinced the owners Robert Schoenholt 
and Jerry Schultz to feature live music. In time it would 
come to rival the Five Spot Café as one of the top jazz 
spots in the East Village. Just a year later in the early 
hours of the morning of 19 February 1972, Lee Morgan 
was shot dead by his common-law wife Helen More at 
Slugs’. The club closed later that year. 


Sluos' 677-9727 


242 EAST Ind ST. (Bet Arex Bu O) HEN TORK CTY 


Teetday March 22:0 thre Sunday March 23th 


JOE HENDERSON 


Tuesday March 304 thre Sunday April می‎ 


JEREMY STEIG 


Teesday 8:73 Gth thru Sunday April Lith 


MILT JACKSON 


Tuesday April 13th thre Sunday April 181% 


YUSEF LATEEF 


Tuesday April 2018 thre Sunday April 25th 


McCOY TYNER 


inthe far asi 
JATI NIGHTLY 9 PM ما‎ 4 AM 


CLOSED MONDAYS 


Poster (558 x 356 mm), printed in white on black and white-faced 
medium stock card, integral Slugs’ logo of an upturned trumpet on 
a chair with a heart-shaped back. Neat annotation in purple marker 
pen to panel at top, identifying the date as 1971 (the “1” carefully 
masked with correction fluid); very slightly toned otherwise in 
excellent condition. 


£500 [149531] 
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JAZZ MESSENGERS. Display card for early 
appearance atthe Open Door: Bob Reisner 
presents The Greatest in Modern Jazz - Jazz 
Messengers ... Atthe door concert, Sunday, 
June 26th, 1955, evening 9 p.m. to 3 a.m. at 
Open Door, 55 West 3rd Street, New York 
City. New York: Open Door, 1955 


THE FIRST MESSENGERS 


Battered but truly evocative, this genuinely scarce 
survival from the famed Greenwich Village club dates 
from the early days of the Jazz Messengers, the lineup 
featuring Kenny Dorham (trumpet), Horace Silver 
(piano), Hank Mobley (tenor), Doug Watkins (bass) 
and, of course, Art Blakey (drums). 


BOB REISNER Presents 
THE GREATEST IN 
MODERN JAZZ 


JAZZ MESSENGERS 


a 


- 


HORACE SILVER HANK MOBLEY DOUG WATKINS 


AT THE DOOR CONCERT 
SUNDAY, JUNE 26th, 1955 


EVENING 9 P. M, to J A. M. 


"¦ OPEN DOOR 


$$ WEST Ird STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


` 22 


1955 was the year in which this particular amalgam 

of Messengers were recorded by Blue Note during a 
memorable date at another great Village club, Café 
Bohemia. The early history of the Messengers is 
complicated by the fact that in its infancy the group 

was recorded as either the Art Blakey or Horace Silver 
quintets. However, the assemblage of Dorham, Silver, 
Mobley and Watkins constitutes the first Jazz Messengers 
outfit to appear under that prestigious banner. 


In 1953 critic and college-teacher Reisner — “the 
Village hipster of the jazz critical establishment” 
(Gennari, p. 312) — decided to “get his hands dirty” 
by becoming a concert promoter. “Determined to 
bring modern jazz to the strip of clubs in the Village 
which otherwise featured Dixieland”, he took over the 
Greenwich Village club on Sunday nights (Haddix, p. 
148). For around two years he successfully presented 
bills that featured the leading performers of the era. 
Material for these events was incredibly ephemeral, 
and now, without exaggeration, beyond scarce; the 
unintentionally murky images of Blakey reproduced 
here lending the piece a suitably inchoate appeal. 


Original cream-coloured display card printed in black (303 x 228 
mm,) two integral half-tone images of Blakey at the kit. Closed 

ears to top and right edge, three repaired on verso with archival 
ape, one just encroaching on the image, chip at left edge, tidemark 
at lower left corner touching the numbering in the club’s address, 
some marginal creasing and rumpling, yet overall clean and still very 
presentable. Y John Gennari, Blowin’ Hot and Cool: Jazz and Its Critics, 
2006; Chuck Haddix, Bird: The Life and Music of Charlie Parker, 2013. 


£850 [147827] 


All items are fully described and photographed at peterharrington.co.uk 25 
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KANE, Art. “A Great Day in Harlem”: 
lifetime print inscribed by photographer Art 
Kane. New York: 1958 


ONE OF THE GREATEST JAZZ 
PHOTOGRAPHS — INSCRIBED 


Perhaps the iconic jazz photograph and one of the 
most extraordinary group shots in the history of 
photography. Inscribed below the image at lower 
right: “For my friend Arville, Art Kane”. Lifetime prints 
are certainly not common and those inscribed or 
signed are decidedly scarce. 


Around 10 a.m. on the morning of 12 August 1958 Art 
Kane, a freelancer working for Esquire, captured this 
unforgettable image of some 57 “living legends” of 
jazz gathered in front of a brownstone at 17 East 126th 
Street, between Fifth and Madison in Harlem. “Art 
Kane was not a photographer but an accomplished 
art director when Esquire magazine hired him to 
shoot his first professional photograph in 1958. Esquire 
art director Robert Benton was planning an all-jazz 
issue, and suggested to his boss that they hire Kane 
for the shoot. Benton thought Kane showed promise 
— and he loved jazz. It was Kane's idea to create an 
enormous photo spread of as many jazz greats as they 
could persuade to assemble. It was also Kane’s idea 
to shoot the photo on the steps of a brownstone in 
Harlem, an innovative solution to his lack of studio 
space ... The assignment inspired Kane to begin his 
long career as an innovative photographer ... In his 
thirty-six years as a photographer, Kane earned many 
awards and honors, including the American Society 
of Magazine Photographers Lifetime Achievement 
Award in 1984” (a-great-day-in-harlem website). 


The headliners in this famous “class photograph” 
would be Count Basie, Coleman Hawkins, Lester 
Young, Thelonious Monk, Dizzy Gillespie, Charles 
Mingus, Sonny Rollins, Gerry Mulligan, Mary Lou 
Williams, Maxine Sullivan, Horace Silver, Art Farmer, 
Benny Golson, alongside a constellation of drummers: 
Art Blakey, Gene Krupa, Sonny Greer and Jo Jones. 


This print may date to the 1970s, as a print of Kane’s 
portrait of Andy Warhol as the Golden Boy, also 
inscribed to Arville and dated 1977, was offered at 
Christie’s, New York in 2017. 

Original glossy silver gelatin print, overall: 410 x 505 mm; image: 345 
x 490 mm; framed and glazed. In excellent condition. 


£5,750 [121696] 
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MILETTI, Vladimiro. Aria di Jazz: parole in 
liberta. Trieste: (printed by Renato Fortuna for) 
Edizioni dell’Alabarda, 1934 


JAZZ AND FUTURISM 


First edition, presentation copy from the author, 
inscribed affectionately on the half-title [in translation], 
“To my dear friend Giuseppe Calagnoli with sincere 
affection V. Miletti”, together with Calagnoli’s ownership 
stamp. This wonderful piece of Futurist parolibere is 
extremely uncommon, with just three locations on 
WorldCat, and is much enhanced by the superbly 
sympathetic cover design by Triestian artist Trisno. 


Miletti’s book employs experimental typesetting 

to “produce the simultaneity of sound-impression 
sparked by jazz; synchronise the rhythms of words 
in freedom [parole in liberta] with those of jazz; and 
vivify and synthesise the characteristic environment 
of jazz”. The standing of jazz in Italy in the 30s was 
oddly ambiguous; “Whereas England, France and 
Germany had always looked to jazz as a ‘foreign’ art 
form, ‘exotic’ in nature, with indelible connections 
to African American culture, Italy embraced jazz, 

at least in part, as a ‘native’ art form. This was 
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partially because the first commercially-released jazz 
recording, ‘Dixie Jass Band One-Step’ (1917), was 
composed and performed by an Italian American 
named Nick LaRocca and his Original Dixieland 

Jazz Band. In Italy, jazz was embraced as an art 

form inspired by ‘Italian innovation. The Futurists 
praised its ‘virile energy, Benito Mussolini described 
it as ‘the voice of Italian youth, and musicians, 
mesmerised by its ‘progressive’ sounds, abandoned 
the conservatories for the numerous dance halls 
that began appearing in Italy’s major cities in the 
1920s” (Celenza). However, following the invasion of 
Ethiopia in 1934 and the creation of the Rome-Berlin 
Axis in 1936, the official view hardened and jazz lovers 
became more circumspect. 


Encapsulating this shifting status, on publication 
Miletti’s poem was awarded first prize in the inaugural 
poetry competition organised by the Interprovincial 
Fascist Syndicate of Authors and Writers, an unlikely 
outcome just a few years later. 


Octavo. Original light card wrappers with yapp edges, three-colour 
lithographic design by “Trisno” (Tristano Pantaloni) to the front 
panel. Wrappers just a touch toned and mildly rubbed, else very 
good. § Cammarota, Futurismo, 326.2. Anna Harwell Celenza, “The 
Birth of Jazz Diplomacy’, fifteeneightyfour, Cambridge University 
Press blog; Heide Fehrenbach & Uta G. Poiger, Transactions, 
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Transgressions, Transformations: American Culture in Western Europe and 
Japan, 2000. An online institutional search locates copies at the Getty, 
Australian National University, and Flinders University. 


£3,250 [130031] 
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MONK, Thelonious. Criss-Cross. Los 
Angeles: Columbia Records, 1963 


INSCRIBED BY MONK TO “THE LADY 
WHO RAN THE STORE AND DANCE HALL” 


Boldly signed in full on the upper part of the front 
cover “Good Luck always Mrs Tiejen [sic], Thelonious 
Monk.” Monk’s signature on an album cover is 
genuinely uncommon and this is a particularly fine 
example with a fittingly left-field provenance. 


We believe the recipient was Marian Tietjen (1920- 
2013), who “during her teenage years ... worked as 

a waitress in La Grange [Texas] and, in her spare 
time, played piano in her father’s jazz band ... Many 
people who visited Swiss Alp [Texas] throughout the 
decades knew and loved Marian as ‘Mrs. Tietjen’ — 
she was the lady who ran the store and dance hall” 
(currentobituary, online). This would have almost 


certainly been inscribed by Monk when he headlined 
at the Longhorn Jazz Festival in Austin, Texas, in late 
April 1967, alongside the Dizzy Gillespie Quartet and 
Nina Simone. 


This is the original Columbia Records release of 
Monk’s second album for Columbia, and “features 
some of the finest work that Monk ever did in the 
studio with his ‘Gos trio and quartet ... This is prime 
Monk” (AllMusic website). 

12-inch LP (Monaural-CL 2038). With album liner and pictorial 
sleeve. Sleeve with a few slight marks to front panel, some surface 
loss along right edge. In excellent condition. 


£2,500 [123055] 
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PANASSIE, Hugues. Histoire du vrai jazz, 
original holograph manuscript. [?Paris: 
19505) 

“IT WAS THROUGH CONTACT WITH 
BLACK PEOPLE THATI LEARNED WHAT 
REAL JAZZ IS” 


The original holograph manuscript of Histoire du urai 
jazz (History of true jazz, published Paris, 1959) by the 
influential French jazz critic, historian and record 
producer Hugues Panasié (1912-1974), here very 
attractively and imaginatively presented, the spine of 
the box labelled “La vraie histoire du jazz” (“The real 
history of jazz”, the original working title). 


“Panasié was one of the French jazz community’s 
chief philosophers and polemicists, and one of the 
individuals most dedicated to securing the place of 
jazz in France’s entertainment repertoire. Panasié’s 
writings explained hot jazz to readers who did not 
know much about it or rarely distinguished between 
the different styles of jazz. His books and articles, 
presented with an irrepressible passion for the music, 
made him one of the most significant jazz critics of 
the age — not just in France but anywhere — and his 
work made a profound impression on many other 
fans and critics around the world” (Jackson, p. 168). 


In 1931 Panassié was co-founder, with Charles 
Delaunay, of the Hot Club de France, one of the 
earliest jazz fan clubs. He was also the founder of Le 
Jazz Hot magazine (1935) and the author of a series of 
historical, biographical and discographical studies. 
He was an ardent exponent of what he saw as “true” 
or “real” jazz, a music strictly rooted in the blues and 
the work of the New Orleans founding fathers. He had 
little time for the kind of dance band jazz popularized 
in the 1920s and 30s, describing it as “a commercial 
counterfeit of jazz, represented by such orchestras as 
Jack Hylton and Paul Whiteman” (Panassié). When 
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the bebop revolution ostensibly blew away the old 
order he gave it short shrift, famously dismissing the 
latest developments as “a form of music distinct from 
jazz”. Or as critic Whitney Balliett put it: “Panassié 
ceased all forward critical motion around 1940” 
(Balliett, p. 2). This is exemplified here in the blunt 
titling of Chapter XII: “Le Be-bop n'est pas du jazz” 
(“Be-bop is not jazz”). However, Panassié’s influence 
on the reception of jazz in France, and in shaping the 
cross-cultural dialogue between American and French 
musicians, was seminal. 


This is a wonderfully active working manuscript, 
reflecting an almost improvisatory fervour during 

the writing process. There is much emendation, with 
many passages struck through by the author’s looping 
deletion, or boldly with a red pencil. The first page of 
the introduction shows Panasié turning over options 
for the book’s title: “Histoire du vrai jazz”, “La Véritable 
Histoire du jazz”, and “La Vraie Histoire du jazz”. 

Each chapter folder includes a short summarizing 

note in another hand, apparently that of an assistant. 
Chapter | includes seven pages in this hand; in one 
place Panasié breaks off during a discussion of Big Bill 
Broonzy and remarks that his text will continue after 
“le morceau” (the piece) from the “Bulletin No. 15” 
(presumably Le Jazz Hot magazine), and this is followed 
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by four pages in this facilitating hand, presumably 
transcribing the piece on Broonzy and “Joe Turner’s 
Blues” that Panasié references. 


Panasié was, despite his prejudices, one of the key 
European writers and thinkers on jazz during the 2oth 
century, and this vital manuscript holds a mirror up 

to his passion for the music. Balliett quotes Stephane 
Grappelli’s succinct take on the man: “He was very 
sincere himself. He was a very pure man, very religious, 
very decent. Not for the gallery. He believed. He did 

a lot for the jazz music. The only bad thing about 
Panassié was he was a bit stubborn”. 


Quarto, holograph manuscript of approximately 620 leaves (of 
which 12 typewritten) in blue and red ink, preserved in 16 brown 
heavy stock paper folders. Housed in a custom made archival box 
designed to resemble a manila paper parcel bound with blue string 
(290 x 100 mm), signed “CFM” [?] and dated 1989. With a copy of the 
first edition (Histoire du urai jazz, Paris: Robert Laffont, 1959): square 
octavo, original pictorial wrappers (light signs of handling to covers, 
ouch of foxing to edges of book block; very good). Manuscript: one 
dent to front of box, light shelf wear; occasional light toning and 
foxing; overall in excellent condition. Y Whitney Balliett, American 
Musicians II: Seventy-Two Portraits in Jazz, 2005; Jeffrey H. Jackson, 
Making Jazz French: Music and Modern Life in Interwar Paris, 2003; Hugues 
Panassié, The Real Jazz, 1942. 
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All items are fully described and photographed at peterharrington.co.uk 29 
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PARIS JAZZ FESTIVAL - SINE (artwork). 
Original poster for 1964 Paris Jazz Festival. 
Paris: M. Landais, [1964] 


SINE DRAWS JAZZ 


Superbly designed poster, the witty artwork — 
featuring names of all the artists “tattooed” on the 
face of a smiling hipster, with Miles and Brubeck 
literally “headlining” — is by the great French 
cartoonist Siné, “a fan, an expert and a collector of 
jazz (traditional and free)” (Dror). Highly uncommon. 


The impressive roster of performers includes Roland 
Kirk, Coleman Hawkins, Sonny Stitt, Kenny Clark, 
Slam Stewart, J. J. Johnson, Thad Jones, Bud Freeman, 
Pee Wee Russell, among many others. Wayne Shorter 
was yet to join Miles’s quintet and Sam Rivers, named 
on the poster, took the tenor chair; otherwise all 

the other members of the “Second Great Quintet”, 
Hancock, Carter, and Williams, are present. Brubeck’s 
quartet was the classic lineup of Paul Desmond, Joe 
Morello, and Eugene Wright. 


Image 594 x 366 mm; overall 724 x 512 mm. Printed in green and 
black; archival linen backing. Framed and glazed. Short closed tear 
at top edge professionally repaired, light lateral crease across centre, 
otherwise in very good condition, the colouring bright and fresh. § 
Dror, The Comics Journal, 16 May 2016, accessible online. 


£5,850 [133642] 
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PARKER, Charlie. Pair of original 10-inch 
acetate discs that include Bird’s famous 
autumn 1943 version of “Cherokee”. Kansas 
City, Kansas: Victor Damon studio, 1943 


BIRD FINDS HIS VOICE — “CHEROKEE” 


Original private test pressings from Bird’s brief visit 

to his home town in the autumn of 1943, on which 
occasion he put down an unforgettable version of Ray 
Noble’s “Cherokee”: a performance ofa little over 
three minutes which delivers a palpable frisson and 
has lost none of its ability to exhilarate, surprise and 
delight - it is like hearing the penumbral emergence 
of modern jazz. 


“Cherokee” was Parker’s “favourite practice 
warhorse” (ANB), the tune that he worried away at 
and on which he confessed he “came alive” during a 
jam session with guitarist Biddy Fleet at Dan Wall’s 
Chili House in Harlem at an unspecified time in 

the late 1930s/early 1940s (cited in Gitler, p. 20). In 
particular, it was the fiendish B-section (bridge) of 
“Cherokee” that threw a lot of players — they simply 
wouldn't solo over it — but which Bird mastered and 


stamped with his own thrilling imprimatur. Bassist 
and fellow McShann band member Gene Ramey 
recounts that, “I am sure that at that time nobody 
else in the band could play, for example, even the 
channel [bridge] to Cherokee” (cited in Reisner, p. 
188). But, he goes on, “when I look back, it seems to 
me that Bird was at that time so advanced in jazz that 
| do not think we realized to what a degree his ideas 
had become perfected”. Ross Russell remarks that 
“He was using the upper intervals [of the chords], 
ninths, elevenths, thirteenths, skimming along on the 
very tops of the chords. Nobody knew where he was 
getting the new line. It had never been done in jazz 
before ... He felt he had stumbled onto something... 
Hawkins, Lester Young, none of those players had 
ever used a similar line. It was his.” The song’s chord 
sequence would become the basis for “Koko”, one of 
Parker’s abiding compositions. 


An earlier private recording exists, made at Clarke 
Monroe’s Uptown House in New York in early 1942, 


with members of Jay McShann’s band. Parker scholar 
Carl Woideck calls the two versions “very similar” but 
perhaps it is the present recording’s sharper acoustic, 
pared down trio format, the fact that Bird is more 
playful, toying with the seemingly intractable middle 
section, that makes this hometown version shine. It 
is a reading of enormous humanity and warmth; the 
woodshedding in the Ozarks, the interminable Klose 
exercises, the hours and hours of practice, have all 
paid off. Quite simply, he flies. 


The discs comprise: 
“Cherokee” 
“My Heart Tells Me” 
“| Found a New Baby” 
“Body and Soul” 


Personnel: Charlie Parker, Efferge Ware (guitar), 
Edward “Little Phil” Phillips (drums); Parker 
aficionado Peter Losin remarks that “the guitarist 


may be Leonard “Lucky” Enois”. Typed on the label 
“Cherokee, Charlie Parker, Effergee [sic], Phil, (2)”. 


Provenance: from the celebrated collection of 
Norman Saks. 


Two 10-inch acetate discs, original label to one side only (“A Victor 
Damon Recording”), two sides with no label but reading Audiodisc, 
of these one faintly inscribed in crayon pencil “From new”. Three 
additional drive pin holes visible on flip sides, new plain paper 
sleeves. Some surface cracks and abrasions, slight chipping to edges, 
label palely stained and torn but largely whole and perfectly legible, 
a few old tapes to flip sides, overall remaining in good condition. § 
Ira Gitler, Jazz Master of the Forties, 1974; plosin.com; Robert Reisner, 
Bird: The Legend of Charlie Parker, 1962; Ross Russell, Bird Lives!, 1980; Ken 
Vail, Charlie Parker & Jazz Club Memorabilia: The Norman R. Saks Collection, 
41 (illustrating labelled disc); Carl Woideck, Charlie Parker: His Music 
and Life, 2001. 


£10,000 [148355] 


All items are fully described and photographed at peterharrington.co.uk 31 
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PARKER, Charlie. Original Voice of 
America recording of the 24 December 1949 
Carnegie Hall broadcast. Washington, D.C.: 
Voice of America, 1949 


A TREMENDOUS ALL-AROUND 
PERFORMANCE 


Extremely scarce Voice of America radio transcription 
of the 24 December 1949 Carnegie Hall concert that 
featured “Charlie Parker and his All-Stars” (Red 
Rodney, Al Haig, Tommy Potter, Roy Haynes), the 
group playing three bop standards, “Ornithology”, 
“Cheryl”, and “Koko”. Bird scholar Lawrence Koch 
describes it as comprising “some of Parker’s best work” 
and is “well recorded for a live recording of this period”. 


Parker really is on scintillating form on these three 
cuts; maybe the festive season helped, maybe the fact 
that Birdland, the jazz club on Broadway, had recently 
been named in his honour. Whatever the reason “Bird 
is eloquent,” says Koch, “his technique is flowing and 
his tone is round and full. His ideas, moreover, are 
fresh, and the long lines hold the listener hypnotized. 
Rodney also comes on beautifully ... This group of 
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tunes is a good collection of classic Parker”. The 
broadcast, including “Bird of Paradise” and “Now’s 
the Time”, was later released on CD (Jass J-CD 16). 


The B side features the Lennie Tristano Sextet (Lee 
Konitz, Warne Marsh, Billy Bauer, Al Shulman, Jeff 
Martin) on a dreamlike and rather beautiful version of 
“You Go To My Head”, with Konitz’s veiled tone to the 
fore, and the uptempo “Sax of a Kind”, which sees the 
altoist and the deliciously oblique Marsh negotiate the 
changes with fleet angularity. 


The government-funded Voice of America, 
established in 1942 as “America’s official international 
broadcasting organization” — or, to others, a 
propaganda tool — “attempted to offer a full range 

of American music ... The best-known VOA effort, 
clearly, has centered on jazz ... It became celebrated 
in much of the twentieth century as the ‘music of 
freedom’” (Heil, p. 289). At this time broadcasts were 
disseminated via overseas affiliates through these 
16-inch transcriptions, which were not intended 

for distribution in the United States. Their rather 
unwieldy size and fragility would have meant that few 
could have survived and, inevitably, they are seldom 
encountered on the open market. 
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16-inch acetate disc (J-63 VOA-746 | J-65 VOA-805; matrix 
numbers on runouts read VOA 746 D-84795 and VOA 805 D-84812), 
original labels and Radio Disc sleeve. A few minor abrasions to disc, 
a little wear to sleeve but overall in excellent condition. Columbia's 
“for promotion only” gold stamp at head of back cover. Y Alan L. Heil, 
Jr, Voice of America: A History, 2003; Lawrence O. Koch, Yardbird Suite: A 
Compendium of the Music and Life of Charlie Parker, 1999. 


£3,500 [147728] 
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PARKER, Charlie. Seven reels from the 
Chan Parker Tapes. New York: 1950-70 


“THE REAL HOLY GRAIL FOR MOST 
PARKERITES” — A SELECTION FROM 
CHAN’S PERSONAL RECORDINGS 


Superb trove of Parker recordings purchased by 
legendary Bird collector Norman Saks from the 
no-less fabled Guernsey’s sale, and formerly in the 
possession of Bird’s partner, Chan Richardson. 


“The items that had the ‘Parkerites’ chomping at the 
bit were the Chan Parker tapes. Recordings of Parker 
made by Chan either at the concerts, or from the radio. 
There were many ‘lots’, each with their own special 
importance. Many included a second tape, a dub of 
the original, made later on better equipment. Chan 
had already released most of the recordings at various 
times but some were never issued and were the real 
‘Holy Grail’ for most Parkerites. Not that being released 
previously lessened their value, as many of these were 
the source tapes, the ‘masters’, the actual tapes used 
to record Bird: almost as good as being there: crumbs 
from the Master’s table” (birdlives.co.uk — Guernsey’s 
sale). All the material on these tapes has recently been 
copied onto a USB flashdrive. 


Offered here are two tapes from the four in lot 146, 
Reel E “Brooklyn |” and Reel J “Brooklyn II” — the 

two duplicates having been moved sideways by 

Saks at some point — a recording of the gig at the 
Eastern Parkway Ballroom, Brooklyn 23 June 1951. The 
lineup is Parker, probably Benny Harris (trumpet), 
Walter Bishop (piano), Teddy Kotick (bass), and Roy 
Haynes (drums). Peter Losin notes: “lots of crowd 
noise and echo, as if the recorder were well back in 

a large crowded hall. It is edited to Parker solos and 
exchanges throughout”. Losin identifies the trumpeter 
as Harris, “a regular member of Parker’s Quintet at 
this time”, noting that “solos (e.g. on ‘Steeplechase’ 
and ‘Wee’) sound a bit like Red Rodney, but it is 
probably Harris”. Koch plumps for Rodney as “the 
best guess based on meagre evidence”; and despite 
the limitations of the recording finds it strongly 
evocative: “a certain nostalgic quality to the sound 
conjures up an image of a small combo ina large 


hall built for big bands, as happened so often in the 
transitional period of the early 1950s” (p. 243). Saks 
has added a complete listing of tunes and timings. 


Lot 153 has similarly shed two of its duplicates and 
consists of four tapes relating to the mysterious 
Symphony Ballroom, Boston, gig of 21 April 1951, 
“limited to Parker choruses, solos, and exchanges 
only on most numbers”. Bird was appearing “with 
Strings” at Uline’s Arena, Washington, D.C., on 
that date, Losin suggesting that “the most likely 
explanation is that this performance began on April 
2oth and concluded on the 21st” (plosin.com). The 
band was the same as the previous, with the same 
quibble about the trumpet, Koch preferring Rodney 
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again, and notingthat “Bird comes across well here, 
if not especially creative”. The Guernsey’s cataloguing 
describes these tapes as the originals, “the root of 

all releases” from the session, and also containing 
material “largely unknown, unlisted, and unissued”. 


The final tape, lotted singly at Guernsey’s as 155, a late 
Sos/early 60 tape stock 1/4 track recording, probably 
made in the 6os. It contains a selection of gigs from 
1950 to 1953, Birdland and the Royal Roost, and tracks 
from 26 June 1953, Bird with Max Roach’s All-Stars 

— Bud Powell, Georges Duvivier, Sonny Stitt, Hank 
Mobley — “recorded off the air by Chan Parker, with 
baby Pree in the room (her cries can be heard at 1:48 


of Star Eyes”. This is an evocative group from Chan’s 
own record of Bird’s greatness. 


7 quarter-inch reel-to-reel tapes, five in the original card or plastic 
cases, one in a newly supplied card case, and the last in a “repurposed” 
Fruit of the Loom “Hosiery” box; all with Chan's identifications and 
track listings, some on the boxes, other times on loosely inserted 
slips of scrap paper, together with subsequent annotations, including 
those of Norman Saks; all retain the original Ziploc bags and lot tags 
from Guernsey's 20 February 2005 Jazz Sale. Boxes a little rubbed and 
bumped but sound, and the tapes all in good order and playable. § 
Lawrence O. Koch, Yardbird Suite: A Compendium of the Music and Life of 
Charlie Parker, 1999; Ken Vail, Charlie Parker & Jazz Club Memorabilia: The 
Norman R. Saks Collection, 44 for the Boston tapes. 


£12,500 [148263] 


All items are fully described and photographed at peterharrington.co.uk 33 
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PARKER, Charlie. Signed contract for 
endorsement of Berg Larsen mouthpieces. 
New York: Berg Larsen Precision Reed Co., 1950 


“THE FINEST MOUTHPIECE | HAVE EVER 
PLAYED” — BIRD ENDORSES 
BERG LARSEN 


Attractive and unusual endorsement document 
granting the company the right to use Parker’s 

“name and photographs in the publicity for the Berg 
Larsen mouthpiece which | endorse. | endorse this 
mouthpiece and no other for a period of two years”. 
Many of their ads from the period use Parker’s image 
alongside various glowing and uncharacteristic 
encomia. Bird has signed on the line and added the 
date 6 April 1950 together with his address on E 11th St. 


Various online sax forums have debated Parker’s 
set-up at enormous length, with accompanying 
painstaking photo-analysis, to the overall conclusion 
that a man who pawned his horn on a day-by-day 
basis was unlikely to be fussy about what he played. 
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Contemporary comment focussed on the challenge of 
extracting anything like Bird’s fluency from the ultra- 
stiff Rico 5 reeds he legendarily preferred, and the 
overall disreputable state of his instrument. He had 
recently relocated to the Lower East Side away from 
“the nightclubs and recording studios that fueled his 
career, as well as the drug dealers in Spanish Harlem 
that profited from his heroin addiction. In May 1950, 
Richardson and her daughter Kim moved into his 
apartment at No. 422 East 11th Street, between First 
Avenue and Avenue A” (Landmarks Preservation 
Commission). There he settled into a rare period 

of domesticity. The house was “in what was then a 
Polish-Jewish neighbourhood and has since become 
the East Village. The apartment was comfortably 
furnished with odd pieces ... Charlie bought a 
phonograph and shelves for their combined record 
collections. For the first time since he left the Olive 
Street house in Kansas City, Charlie had a real home 
of his own. It never became a crash pad” (Russell, 
pp. 301-2). The E 11th St house has been demolished 
but the building they moved to later in the year, 151 
Avenue B, has been placed on the National Register 


JAZZ 


of Historic Places, and the facing street renamed 
as Charlie Parker Place. An attractive piece tying 
together Bird’s professional prominence and the 
domestic stability he was enjoying at the time. 


Carbon copy typescript on single sheet of thin wove paper, signed 
by Evan Simmons for Berg Larsen and by Parker who has also dated 
itand filled out his address. Lightly toned, browned at the right- 
hand margin where it is also faintly crumpled with a few associated 
light chips and splits but no loss, light creases from old folds, small 
pin-hole at top left-hand corner, overall very good. Y Landmarks 
Preservation Commission 18 May, 1999, Designation List 304 
LP—2032, Ross Russell, Bird Lives!, 1980. 


£8,500 [148417] 
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PARKER, Charlie, & Dizzy Gillespie. 
Savoy test pressings ofthe September 1947 
Carnegie Hall concert. New York: Savoy 
Records, 1947 


“IT WAS ONE OF HIS FIRE-EATING 
NIGHTS, A DISPLAY OF ASTONISHING 
MUSICAL POWERS” — THE SOURCE FOR 
THE ILLICIT BLACK DEUCE RECORDINGS 


The original Savoy test pressings from which the 
renowned Black Deuce bootlegs were made, and 
originally owned, by the label’s artistic director, 

Teddy Rieg, capturing excerpts from “bop’s first large 
promotional venture” (Koch, p. 121), the Carnegie Hall 
concert of 29 September 1947 - in which Bird plays 
magnificently and incisively, delivering a tumbling 
effusion of rich ideas. 


The concert was the brainchild of Diz and critic 
Leonard Feather, and showcased the Gillespie big 
band with Ella Fitzgerald - Bird appearing as a 

guest artist. This “guest” status irked the altoist, so 
that the gig is unusually tense, the edgy sparring 
between the two prime progenitors of bop making 
the sparks fly. Ross Russell gives an unforgettable 
picture of that night: “Charlie might have received 
better billing had the sponsors been more confident 
of his reliability. He was programmed to appear only 
briefly, in a short set alone with Dizzy and a rhythm 
section drawn from the big band. A large claque of 
hipsters and musicians had taken over a front section 
of Carnegie Hall for what they expected to be a classic 
confrontation — the publicized Mister Bebop versus 
the real genius of the movement. It would be the first 
time Bird and Diz had played together since the Billy 
Berg engagement [in December 1945]. Charlie did 
not appear until after the intermission. He walked 
onstage casually, almost indifferently, his eyes heavy- 
lidded, a sly smile on his face, badly dressed in an 
unpressed suit, his necktie twisted into one of its hard 
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knots. The Parker-Gillespie set at once exploded into 
a duel ... on the ensemble part of ‘Tunisia’ Charlie 
played a fantastic counterpoint to the theme that 
would have routed a lesser musician than Gillespie. 
Off and running, Charlie plunged recklessly and 
breathtakingly into the alto break while Dizzy, no 
longer in his jolly mood, retired to gather his forces. 
After the break the saxophone chorus was played 
with a fierce, hard, professional brilliance. Dizzy 


came back with a chorus of equal quality, lustrous, 
chiseled, accurately articulated. The duel waxed its 
hottest on ‘Dizzy Atmosphere’, taken at an incredible 
tempo that left drummer Joe Harris and pianist 

John Lewis scrambling frantically. There were feints, 
sorties, lines paraphrased half a tone off pitch, tricky 
gambits, musical shorthand, stopped time, lightning 
excursions into strange scales and keys. Parker 

was the aggressor, Dizzy the counter puncher. The 
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hipster claque reacted noisily as the spirit of Minton’s 
came to Carnegie Hall. The public was bewildered. 
Despite the bristling hostility that surrounded the 
performers, Parker’s solos retained that continuity 
and completeness of form that marked his best work. 
No matter what chances he took, how fragmentary 
or allusive the improvisation, he was always able to 
resolve the line. It was one of his fire-eating nights, 

a display of astonishing musical powers”. Russell 
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Ried + Diz 
Nigh in Taisia I 


BIED + Diz 
Geno! High 


goes on to note that “the music played that night 
was recorded by a sound studio in an upper floor of 
the auditorium. From the master acetates dubs were 
made, then pirated, to be released as a set of three 
78-rpm records on a label whimsically called Black 
Deuce. Titled, A Night at Carnegie Hall — Bird and Diz in 
Concert, the Black Deuce 78s were sold under counters 
of large record stores. Black Deuce had no address, 
office, or tangible management. Sales were made 

to stores for cash, and no records were kept of legal 
transactions. The sales were eventually stopped when 
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an injunction was obtained against several leading 
jazz retailers. Eventually the masters were bought, 
made legal, and issued on Savoy [actually by Rieg's 
Roost and Roulette labels in 1959-60]” (Russell, pp. 
248 & 253). 


The reason for Bird’s somewhat shambolic appearance 
at the concert can be ascribed to the fact that before 
the gig he was asleep in the bath. Rieg later recalled 
that he and Leonard Feather “went to his room and 
broke down the bath room door. We got him out of the 
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tub, dried him, dressed him, got him in a cab, stuck the 
horn in his hands and pushed him from the wings on 
to the stage. The result, which was recorded, can be 
heard today. It is unbelievable in its speed, ideas, and 
artistry” (guoted in Reisner, pp.191-2). 


The discs comprise: 
13000: Night in Tunisia | 
13001: Night in Tunisia II 
13002: Dizzy Atmosphere 
13003: Groovin’ High | 
13005: Confirmation (listed as Riff Warmer on the Savoy 
releases) 


It would appear that at some early point in this 
group’s history disc 13004 (presumably comprising 
Groovin’ High II) was lost or broken, as it does not 
appear in Ken Vail’s catalogue of the Norman Saks 
collection. 


Personnel: Charlie Parker, Dizzy Gillespie, John Lewis, 
Al McKibbon, Joe Harris. 


Provenance: from the collection of Teddy Reig, artistic 
director at Savoy records and Bird’s A&R man; then, 
via a Massachusetts collector, to Norman Saks. 


Five original 10-inch 78 rpm acetate discs, original plain white 

labels numbered in red crayon pencil 13000, 13001, 13002, 13003, 
13005 (corresponding to numbers on runouts), new plain sleeves 
(annotated by ?Norman Saks). Discs with a few minor abrasions and 
occasional indentations, but overall very good. § Lawrence O. Koch, 
Yardbird Suite: A Compendium of the Life and Music of Charlie Parker, 1999; 
Robert Reisner, Bird: The Legend of Charlie Parker, 1962; Ross Russell, Bird 
Lives!, 1980; Ken Vail, Charlie Parker & Jazz Club Memorabilia: The Norman 
R. Saks Collection, 41 (illustrating these discs). 


£18,000 [148342] 
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PARKER, Charlie - RUSSELL, Ross. 
Bird lives! The High Life and Hard Times 
of Charlie (Yardbird) Parker. New York: 
Charterhouse, 1973 


“FOR CHAN WITH LOVE AND MANY 
MANY THANKS ...” 


First edition of Russell’s controversial biography, 

this copy inscribed to Parker’s wife Chan, “For Chan 
with love and many many thanks Ross, San Diego, 
March 1973”, and with her markings to the text; sold 
together with her spiral-bound galley proof copy 
similarly annotated. It is difficult to think of a more 
important association copy in terms of the emotional 
consequences of Bird’s High Life and Hard Times. 


Sold as lot 29 in Guernsey’s 2005 Jazz sale, their 
luggage tag lot markers in each. Despite its manifold 
flaws Russell’s book was in the frame to form the 
basis of Clint Eastwood’s biopic Bird (1988), but was 
displaced by an early version of Chan’s memoir My 
Life in E-Flat. 
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Jazz critics welcomed Russell’s book, Leonard Feather 
finding a “sensitive, penetrating portrait”, Nat Hentoff 
lauding a jazz biography that “can stand with first-class 
biographies in other fields”, but it is now widely felt to 
be sensationalistic and “questionable in its accuracy”. 
The presence of this marked up galley proof and 
inscribed copy in the Guernsey’s sale have led some to 
conclude that Chan in some way “not only edited the 
book but approved of it”, but from a comparison of the 
two items it can be seen that none of her suggestions 
for expansion, additional colour, or even simple 
corrections of matters of fact have been applied. The 
number of storeys to the buildings in 52nd Street, the 
name of the operator of the Three Deuces, and the 
music played at Pree’s funeral have been corrected 

by Chan in both versions of the text. Although she 

may be a presence throughout the text, she is entirely 
unacknowledged by Russell. In 1980, in an interview 
with French critic Laurent Goddet, Chan explained, 
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“Actually, Ross Russell’s book | don’t object to. There 
are errors in it, but the content is more or less true and 
it’s well-written, it’s literate”. It is clear that she felt that 
Russell had captured something of the reality of Bird’s 
life. In her copy of the published work, numerous pages 
have running marks in the margins of passages relating 
to Parker’s deeper motivations, his state of mind, and 
his musical ambitions, with virtually the entirety of the 
short chapter relating to the notorious “Lover Man” 
session and Bird’s collapse in California is so marked. 


Octavo. Original black cloth spine lettered in gilt, and profile of Parker 
gilt to front board, yellow textured endpapers. With dust jacket. 16 
plates, facsimile documents to the text. A well-read copy, distinctly 
cocked, corners bumped the lower ones through, toning to the text, 
the jacket yellowed, chipped and with some splits, minor loss, remains 
about very good. § Carner 2207 (“partly fictionalized according to some 
scholars”); Horn 1136 (“An outstanding biography”). 


£6,250 [148311] 
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PARKER, Charlie; Stan Getz; James N. 
Seidelle (photo.) Group of 40 original 
photographs of Charlie Parker, Johnny 
Hodges, Roy Eldridge, Zoot Sims, and Stan 
Getz in performance. [Cleveland, OH: 1951] 


Wonderful group of images dating to 1951, captured 
by amateur photographer James N. Seidelle at 
Lindsay’s Sky Bar in Cleveland, one of the city’s 
longest-running and most popular jazz clubs and 
the first to regularly feature national performers. 
The highlight is the series of eight stunning images 
featuring Bird during a week-long residency from 
Monday 7 to Sunday 13 May. 


This dates to the period when Parker was touring 
“with strings” but he is pictured here “sans fiddles”. 
Particularly eye-catching are those showing him with 
drummer Roy Haynes. Seidelle employs the club’s 
mirrored stage backdrop to excellent effect, catching 
the performers in unguarded moments; one of these 
features Haynes, with Parker pictured in the mirror, a 
promotional poster for the forthcoming attraction of 
Johnny Hodges - his predecessor as the pre-eminent 
altoist - juxtaposed on his shoulder. 


James Naughton Seidelle (1925-2018) was a native 

of Akron, Ohio, who graduated from the University 
of Akron with a degree in electrical engineering and 
was subsequently employed by the Ohio Edison 
Power Company and then Goodyear Aerospace. His 
father taught him photography and film processing 
and, as these images attest, he was clearly a talented 
amateur. His keen interest in jazz is shown by the fact 
that his name appears in Jazz and Coda magazines 
during the 1970s and 1980s, while he was researching 
a discography of trombonist Bill Harris, a member 

of the first and second Herman Herds. Seidelle’s 
verité images of the Sky Bar have the great virtue 

of capturing the atmosphere of the club and the 
spontaneity of the performances. 


The collection comprises: 


Charlie Parker Quintet: Benny Harris (tr), Kenny Drew 
(p), Teddy Kotick (b), Roy Haynes (d). 8 images. 


Johhny Hodges Septet: Al Sears, Emmett Berry (ts), 
Lawrence Brown (tb), Leroy Lovett (p), Lloyd Trotman 
(b), Sonny Greer (d). 10 images. 


Roy Eldridge-Zoot Sims: Teddy Cohen (vibes), Ted 
Sturgis (b): 11 images. Little Jazz and Zoot had a close 
musical and personal friendship, both effortlessly 
spanning the bridge between swing and bop, John 
Chilton describing Sims as “one of Roy’s favourite 
people and favourite musicians” (Chilton, p. 284). Five 
of the images show Eldridge at the kit; he had originally 
trained as a drummer and Chilton cites him as saying 
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that “I loved the drums. | used to play them in a local 
kids’ band. | was so keen I'd get up early in the morning 
and get up on the roof of our garage so that the sun 
would catch the skins of my snare drum and dry them 


in such a way to let me get just the sound | wanted” 
(ibid., p. 6). 


Stan Getz Quintet: Jimmy Raney (g), Horace Silver (p), 
Joan Shaw (voc), Walter Bolden (d). 11 images. One 
image in particular catches Getz at full throttle — an 
uncharacteristic shot, perhaps, of the perennially “cool” 
West Coast tenorist. Horace Silver had joined the 


quintet in late 1950. 
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A tremendously evocative collection of “in the 
moment” images. 


40 original “10 x 8” (254 x 203 mm) silver gelatin prints. In excellent 
condition. § John Chilton, Roy Eldridge: Little Jazz Giant, 2002; Ken Vail, 
Bird’s Diary, 6 


£7,500 [137224] 
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POWELL, Bud. Piano Interpretations. New 
York: Verve, 1956 


IN WALKED BUD 


Inscribed by Powell in black ballpoint pen at the 

head of the back cover, “To ?Mil from Bud”; Powell’s 
autograph in any form is scarce, and an album of 
important recordings signed in this manner is a highly 
desirable piece. 


This is the original pressing of Powell’s penultimate 
album for Verve. He was “well looked after” by the 
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label and his albums benefited by being graced 

with the superb artwork of David Stone Martin, who 
supplies a particularly striking illustration here. Piano 
Interpretations has Bud in fine form, supported by 
George Duvivier and Art Taylor, workingthrough a 
handful of standards (including “East ofthe Sun”, 
“Willow Weep For Me,” and “Stairway to the Stars”), 
plus a smattering of jazz compositions, such as 
George Shearing’s “Conception” and Tad Dameron’s 
“Lady Bird”; the one original being “Willow Groove”. 
“The sheer erratic brilliance ofthe Blue Note 
recordings has tended to cloud the remarkable work 


that Powell did for Norman Granz” (Cook & Morton). 
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This copy carries the label of renowned Paris record 
store Raoul Vidal, whose disquaire on the corner of 
Place Saint-Germain-des Prés and rue de Rennes 
ran for many years before finally closing in 1996. 
The provenance forms an attractive coda, as Powell 
himself had relocated to Paris in 1959. 


12-inch vinyl LP (Verve Clef Series MGV-8167), original sleeve and 
album cover, artwork by David Stone Martin. Top edge of cover split, a 
little wear to spine, light soiling to covers, scuff mark from where album 
has pressed through (noticeably just above Powell’s signature); a few 
light abrasions to discs, yet overall in very good condition. Y Richard 
Cook & Brian Morton, The Penguin Guide to Jazz Recordings, 2008. 


£7,750 [144427] 
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RAINEY, Gertrude “Ma”. Double-sided 
broadsheet: “Smart Set Presenting Ma 
Raniey [sic], The Great “Blues” Singer 

and Twenty Other All Star Acts with The 
Greatest Colored Show on Earth”. Erie, PA: 
Erie Litho. & Printing Co., 1917 


THE BIRTH OF THE BLUES — THE 
EARLIEST KNOWN POSTER FOR 
“MA” RAINEY 


A troubling piece, discordantly resonant with the 
anguage and iconography of the Jim Crow era, but 
remaining an extremely important artefact that refers 
o the very first moments of the first great Black 
musical contribution to American culture: the real 
birth of the blues. 


This is a remarkable survival: a striking and almost 
impossibly fragile piece documenting not only the 
birth of the blues but also the inception of the solo 
career of the genre’s first headline performer — the 
“Mother of the Blues”, Gertrude “Ma” Rainey. The 
original Black diva and a gay icon, she took the blues 
from minstrelsy to authenticity, from tent show 

to the Library of Congress, where “See See Rider 
Blues” entered the National Recording Registry in 
2004. As a key document of a major transition in 

the history of Black music this piece encapsulates 
guitarist and musicologist Duck Baker’s comments 
on the difficulties of interpreting this moment: “This 
is not an easy subject to approach, because the 
overtly racist social structure of the time forced Black 
songwriters, publishers and performers to look for 
ways to retain their dignity while playing the clown. 
Compromises that were necessary for survival may 
mortify the modern sensibility, but the only way to 
gain an understanding of the great achievements 

of the time is to deal with the context” (review in 
JazzTimes of Abbot & Seroff’s Ragged But Right). 


Dated with certainty to late 1917 by the addition of the 
“War Tax” to admission prices, this seems to be the 
earliest poster promoting the blues in this sense, and 
the earliest to mention Rainey by name. Scarce: there 
is a copy with significant damage in the Blockson 
Afro-American Collection at Temple, and the Chicago 
History Museum holds the copy used by both Hughes 
and Meltzer (p. 69) and Abbott and Seroff (p. 127), 
which lacks almost the entire top line of text; no other 
copy traced on the market. 


Gertrude “Ma” Rainey, née Pridgett (1886-1939), 
began her performing career as a teenager in Georgia, 
graduating from Gospel choir to minstrel show, 
marrying Wiilam “Pa” Rainey in 1904 and with him 
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forming the vaudeville troupe the Alabama Fun Makers 
Company. The Raineys subsequently toured with 
Chappelle’s Rabbit Foot Minstrels before hooking up 
with Alexander Tolliver’s highly influential Smart Set; “a 
freewheeling variety show that initiated the era of blues 
and jazz in tented minstrelsy. It was under Tolliver’s 

big tent that Ma Rainey came to prominence as the 
‘Assassinator of the Blues’”. Other future recording 
artists with Tolliver’s Smart Set included Bessie 

Smith, Clara Smith, Trixie Smith, Leola “Coot” Grant, 


Butterbeans and Susie, Frankie Jaxon, and Daisy Martin. 


Tolliver “blended” his blues revue with a stunning array 
of novelty acts” (Abbott & Seroff, p. 6). 


The term “blues”, referring to a depressed state of 
mind, first began to appear in the Black press around 
1910. The first “titular” blues compositions were 
published in 1912 — tunes with the word in the title, 

the most frequently noted being Hart Wand’s “Dallas 
Blues” — and in these earlier contexts entertainers 
represented themselves “wiping out”, annihilating or 
assassinating the blues. The present piece seems to be 
the first printed promotion of an artist as performing 
the blues, the genre as now understood. 


In the winter of 1916 Tolliver lost his backer, C. W. 
Park, who set up a competing show, the Colored 
Aristocrats, and by the end of the 1917 season 

the Smart Set had lost the greater part of its star 
attractions, including Rainey. “When the West 
Virginia coal town tour ended, around 1 September 
1917, Ma Rainey returned to southern vaudeville. 
Later that month, a report from the Queen Theater 

in Chattanooga, Tennessee, declared her ‘A decided 
hit with her blues for home sweet home?” (Abbott & 
Seroff, p. 150). The dating of the present piece to after 
the introduction of the War Revenue Act, 3 October 
1917, is slightly problematic. Abbott and Seroff’s 
detailed listings of the itineraries and personnel of the 
Smart Set certainly have Rainey out of the company 
before this date: it is possible that the bills were 
produced in anticipation of her expected return, or 
Tolliver continued to trade on his major draw. 


With her return to the South Rainey started to build a 
formidable reputation. By the time she made her first 
recordings for the Wisconsin-based Paramount label 
in 1923 she was already famous throughout the region. 
The inferior production of Paramount’s product means 
that the recordings do “little justice to her vocal power, 
but a majestic phrasing and ‘moaning’ style close 

to folk tradition are evident from her first titles, and 
most celebrated compositions, ‘Bo-Weevil Blues’ and 
‘Moonshine Blues”, her live performances playing “to 
large audiences throughout the South and in Mexico 
established a lasting reputation as the most significant 
early female blues singer” (Paul Oliver, Grove 

Music Online). Her performances provoked a fierce 
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identification, as her one time pianist and MD Thomas 
A. Dorsey recalled: “when she started singing, the gold 
in her teeth would sparkle. She was in the spotlight, 
she possessed listeners; they swayed, they rocked, they 
moaned and groaned, as they felt the blues with her”. 


Rainey called out to identities beyond her Blackness. 
Angela Davis notes in her study of Rainey, Bessie 

Smith (who Ma mentored), and Billie Holiday, that the 
women in Rainey’s songs “explicitly celebrate their 

right to conduct themselves as expansively and even 

as undesirably as men ... often abandon their men, 

and routinely and cavalierly threaten them” (Davis, pp. 
20-1). Without being fully out, “Rainey didn’t try very 
hard to hide her bisexuality. In 1925, she was arrested for 
throwing an ‘indecent’ and ‘intimate’ party with a group 
of young women, forcing Bessie Smith — a possible lover 
of hers — to bail her out” (Chow). Her notorious musical 
rejoinder to comment on the affair, “Prove it on me 
Blues” — “Went out last night with a crowd of my friends, 
they must've been women, ‘cause | don't like no men” — 
is “considered one of the earliest odes to lesbianism on 
record”. It was promoted by Paramount with an image of 
Rainey in a three-piece suit and fedora. 


Paramount allowed Rainey’s contract to lapse in 1928 
but she continued to tour the South until the death of 
her sister in 1935 took her back to her hometown of 
Columbus, Georgia, where she took over the running 
of the town’s three theatres until her death in 1939. 
Subsequently she seems to be have been largely 
forgotten apart from among the true believers of the 
blues, but perhaps in recent years she has started to 
receive the credit due to her as a powerful creative 
artist. Mamie Smith may have recorded the first blues 
record, Bessie Smith had her portrait taken by Carl 
Van Vechten, and Ethel Waters headlined the Cotton 
Club, but Ma Rainey was the true original. This is a 
richly evocative piece, an incunable of the blues as 

a form and of one of the formative geniuses of Black 
music — “Ma Rainey, The Great ‘Blues’ Singer”. 


Original illustrated broadsheet (575 x 210 mm). Printed both sides of 
a single sheet of thin newsprint. 11 illustrative blocks — exterior of the 
tent, 8 of individual performers, 2 showing ensembles. Shallow loss 
to upper right corner, two small punctures, one affecting the “T” in 
“Attention” and “gh” in “Night” on verso, clean horizontal separation at 
centre, small area of infill restoration with inking at the break; partial 
separation 35 mm above; a few marginal nicks and chips; moderate 
toning overall, paper remaining quite supple; recently professionally 
restored and encapsulated; very good. Window-mounted in double- 
sided frame, glazed with UV resistant perspex. § Lynn Abbott & 
Doug Seroff, Ragged but Right: Black Travelling Shows, “Coon Songs,” and 
the dark Pathway to Blues and Jazz, 2009; Andrew R. Chow, “Ma Rainey 

Is Best Known as a Pioneer of the Blues. But She Broke More Than 
Musical Barriers”, Time, 18 Dec. 2020; Angela Davis, Blues Legacies and 
Black Feminism, 1999; Langston Hughes & Milton Meltzer, Black Magic: A 
Pictorial History of Black Entertainers in America, 1967. 


£17,500 [143268] 


THE en if REPRESENTATIVES OF THE SHOW WORLD cima THE GREAT- 
T ARKAY OF PERFORMERS EVER GATHERED TODET 


SMART SET 


AND THE ORIGINAL 


MA RANIEY, The “Great “BLUES” SINGER 


FOLLOW THE CROWD TO THE BIG TENT 


All items are fully described and photographed at peterharrington.co.uk 


Elements of the image have 
been edited here due to their 
racially sensitive nature; full 
images available on request. 
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REINHARDT, Django - RONIS, Willy 
(photo.) Django Reinhardt et son fils Babik. 
Paris: Willy Ronis, 1945 


Captivating and deeply compatissant image of Django 
with his young son Babik, captured in 1945 by the 
celebrated French photographer Willy Ronis. At the 
time Django and his wife Naguine “were living in such 
acrummy, cramped apartment in Paris, Ronis was 
forced to shoot the image in a mirror to have space to 
capture them both” (Dregni, p. 102). 


Willy Ronis (1910-2009) “has been called ‘the 

most poetic photographer of the menu peuple this 
century’. He travelled little, preferring his native 
France, better still his native Paris, and best of all 
the patch around Belleville-Ménilmontant where he 
could photograph the local people of the ‘popular 
classes’, with whom he felt such a gentle affinity ... 
Ronis was born in Paris, the son of a Jewish refugee 
from Odessa who had a photographic studio near 
the Place de la Nation. His first love was music. He 
learned the violin and studied composition, but his 
studies were interrupted in 1932 when his father fell 
ill and he took over the studio. He later claimed to 
find a resemblance between music and photography 
in ‘the taste | have for composition, particularly 
counterpoint. Many of my photographs are taken 
from above, either looking down or up, three planes 
in one image, like three different melodies in a fugue 
which work together to give the piece structure and 
harmony’” (The Guardian obituary). 
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Distinguished jazz historian James Lincoln Collier 
remarks that Reinhardt is, “without question, the 
single most important guitarist in the history of 

jazz, and probably would be named on most lists of 
all-time jazz greats. Despite a crippled left hand, he 
had a solid technique; his melodic conception was 
formidable ... and his ability to swing was immense”. 
Original silver gelatin print (image size: 316 x 260 mm, sheet size: 
400 x 305 mm), verso with Ronis's studio wet stamp and pencilled 
inventory numbers. One or two minor creases otherwise in excellent 
condition. Y James Lincoln Collier, The Making of Jazz: A Comprehensive 
History, 1978; Michael Dregni, Django Reinhardt and the Illustrated History 
of Gypsy Jazz, 2000. 


£3,500 [150388] 
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ROLLINS, Sonny. Original poster for 
performance at Town Hall, New York, 

15 March 1969: Sat. eve., March 15 - 8:30 
Alstan Productions, Inc. presents Sonny 
Rollins Ensemble. Jaki Byard Quartet. Jazz 
Samaritans with Artie Simmons. New York: 
Printed by Brooklyn Poster Printing Co., Inc., 


1969 
SONNY AT TOWN HALL IN 1969 - 


“AN EXTRAORDINARILY 
REVEALING SPECTACLE” 


Scarce poster in an unusual narrow format for a very 
singular gig that catches Sonny briefly back in New 
York between excursions to India during the period 
of the second of his two famous sabbaticals, fronting 
a remarkable line-up of seven bass players, including 
Richard Davis and Ron Carter. 


After several months in India, Rollins returned to 

the United States and “gave an unusual concert at 
Manhattan’s Town Hall. The bassist Bill Lee (father of 
the filmmaker Spike Lee) organised a group of seven 
bassists, a pianist, and a drummer, which he called 

the New York Bass Violin Choir ... As six of the seven 
bassists played arco arrangements (with one bass 
being plucked in the usual style for jazz), Sonny walked 
among them soloing. A couple of times he wandered 
clear off the stage, where the audience could only 
faintly hear him. Unfortunately, the group had less than 
half an hour's worth of arrangements. When the short 
set ended and the musicians left the stage, the crowd 
went wild, demanding that Sonny played more. He had 
been doing very few live engagements around this time 
and had not released a new album since East Broadway 
Rundown three years earlier [in 1966]. He finally came 
out and tried to reason with the crowd, then gave up, 
put his horn in his mouth, and played solo for a few 
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minutes. The crowd demanded more. Sonny tried 

to explain, talking to the audience and finishing his 
sentences by playing a few bars on his horn. One had 
the feeling that he felt more comfortable explaining 
the situation through his saxophone than attempting 
to quiet the audience with actual words. It was an 
extraordinarily revealing spectacle ... Following 

the Town Hall disaster, Sonny played a week-long 
engagement at the Village Vanguard. After that he left 
the scene again. After his time in India, he found it 
virtually impossible to deal with the business aspects of 
his art form and the damage they had done to his soul” 
(Nisenson, pp. 185-6). 


Before he took his second sabbatical from public 
performance and recording, Rollins commented in 

an interview, “I guess | had a general disillusionment 
with American society. This included the jazz business, 
which was pretty mercenary. There was nothing 
happening there for me” (cited in Nisenson, p. 182). 


A highly evocative memento from a fascinating period 
in the long career of one of the saxophone masters. 


Poster (570 x 287 mm), printed in purple and black on white-faced 
medium card stock. Some chipping at edges, lower right corner a 
little fragile but intact, 15 mm closed tear at right corner of top edge, 
yet this remains in bright and very presentable condition. Y Dave 
Liebman, What It Is: The Life of a Jazz Artist. Dave Liebman in conversation 
with Lewis Porter, 2012; Eric Nisenson, Open Sky: Sonny Rollins and his 
World of Improvisation, 2001. 


£950 11494881 
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STEWART, Rex; Earle Warren; Duke 
Ellington; & others. Archive of autograph 
letters, inscribed photographs, and 
ephemera from the collection of Phillip 
Young. 1943-61 


“WE CALLED HIM ‘PHIP’ IN THE JAZZ- 
SPEAK ARGOT OF THE DAY” 


Affecting and engrossing archive that charts a young 
man’s love affair with jazz and his warm association 
with a number of leading figures in the music, notably 
Ellington cornettist Rex Stewart and Basie altoist Earle 
Warren. Unusually for the time, Phillip Young was 
white and the men with whom he conducted such 

an evidently reciprocal relationship of affection and 
respect were Black. 


The teenage fan was Phillip T. Young, who would go 
on to have a distinguished musical career in North 
American academia. Here he is a young man clearly 
infatuated with jazz, pictured having a ball at some 

of the leading New York jazz clubs of the period — the 
Hurricane, Zanzibar Café, Three Deuces — captured 

in the presence of stars Ben Webster and Rex 
Stewart. The latter keeps up an endearingly warm and 
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humorous correspondence with Young over more 
than a decade — surviving Young’s peripatetic wartime 
service in the military - in a series of eight letters, 
replete with fascinating day-to-day detail of a jazz 
musician’s life and in which Stewart’s reputation as a 
raconteur shines through. Other items of particular 
note are original photographs of the Ellington band 

in their famous 25-week residency at the Hurricane 
club in 1943 and a series of engagements that played a 
significant part in boosting Duke’s national reputation 
and which saw the instigation of a racially integrated 
door policy at a Broadway club. In a hurriedly 
pencilled note on the back of a postcard, Earle 
Warren writes from the Lincoln Hotel in New York, 
mentioning that night’s opening at the hotel’s famous 
Blue Room, a landmark engagement for the Basie 
band that saw a Black orchestra being booked there 
for the first time. The collection glitters with such “in 
the moment” pieces. 
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Phillip Taylor Young (1926-2002) was a native of 
Milton, Massachusetts. After service with the US 
Army Air Force in World War Two he studied music at 
Bowdoin College (BA 1949) and later at Yale (M MUS 
1962). “He studied bassoon with Bernard Garfield, 
Harold Goltzer, and Robert Bloom, and conducting 
with Gustav Meier. In 1949 Young joined the faculty of 
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Duke Ellington and his Orchestra 


SWING CONCERT 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston 


Sunday 


The Taft School (Watertown, Connecticut) as director 
of instrumental music, serving 1962—5 as chairman 

of the Department of Music. He taught 1965-9 at the 
School of Music, Yale University, before moving to the 
University of Victoria, where he was chairman 1969- 
77 of the Department of Music. He then continued to 
teach at the University of Victoria until his retirement 


JAZZ 


in 1991. For many years he played bassoon in the 
Victoria Symphony Orchestra. Young’s research on 
historical woodwind instruments earned him an 
international reputation and many awards” (The 
Canadian Encyclopaedia). The Phillip T. Young Recital 
Hall at University of Victoria is named in his honour. 


When at Bowdoin, Young led the Polar Bears dance 
band, playing trumpet and tenor sax. A fellow 
classmate, writing in 1946, remarked that “We 
called him ‘Phip’ in the jazz-speak argot of the 

day ... During the summer of 1942 the Polar Bears 
had fielded an organized, disciplined, and powerful 
twelve pieces that could make the walls lean out 
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when the brass section blew in full fortitude. Now, in A fully itemised description of the archive is available 
1946, it became six to eight pieces; very loose, very on request. 

improvised, and great fun” (reprinted in Bowdoin 

Magazine, Fall 2014, p. 39). £12,500 1149851] 
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TATUM, Art. Art Tatum. Los Angeles: Capitol 
Records, 1956 


A BLACK TULIP AMONG 
JAZZ AUTOGRAPHS 


Signed cleanly by Tatum on the back cover in blue 
ballpoint pen, “To Al, Your Friend, Art Tatum”. 
Though nearly blind from childhood, Tatum learned 
to read and write standard script as well as Braille. 
Unsurprisingly Tatum’s is an extraordinarily difficult 
signature to obtain, and its presence on an album is 
nigh unheard of. 


An earlier 10-inch album released by Capitol in 1950 
under the same title featured solos recorded in 
Hollywood in July and September 1949; for this release 
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they were supplemented with the trio recordings 
of December 1952, with Slam Stewart on bass and 
Everett Barksdale on guitar. 


“Like no other performer in the history of jazz, Tatum 
summarized everything that had preceded him 
stylistically, and did so in a super-charged manner 
which opened doors not only for generations of 
pianists but for practitioners of other instruments as 
well” (Priestley, p. 626). 

12-inch vinyl LP (Capitol T 216), new plain paper sleeve, original album 
cover. Cover partially split at top and bottom edges, some wear to spine 
with loss of surface paper, light soiling from album show-through, 
slightly affecting Tatum’s signature; disc in excellent condition. 


£8,500 [1444441 
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WEBB, Chick, & Ella Fitzgerald. The 

Pi Xi Chi Fraternity presents its First 
Annual “Swing Cotillion” ... Featuring Ella 
Fitzgerald with Chick Webb and his N.B.C. 
Orchestra. America’s Greatest Dance Band. 
See! Hear! Them in Person. Baltimore, MD: 
Alcazar Ballroom, 1937 


Wonderfully exuberant and decidedly uncommon 
handbill featuring the image of an ecstatic drummer 
in diamond-studded shirt, red ringmaster’s tailcoat 
and checkerboard waistcoat set against a background 
of floating notes and a stave of music. The verso 
carries an “Open Letter to Dance Lovers of this City” 
puffing Webb’s orchestra as “America’s Greatest 
Rhythm Band” (“this fact has been definitely 

proved by their fan mail which exceeds that of Guy 
Lombardo, Casa Loma and Rudy Vallee”). 


JAZZ 


THE PI XI CH! FRATERNITY 


neve 
ALCAZAR وه‎ Fri 
DANCING % 


and his N.B.C. 


ORCHESTRA 


DANCE BAND 


/ THEM IN PERSON 


AMERICA'S 


Ser’ H 


Chick Webb was a native of Baltimore and the 
Alcazar Ballroom, one of its chief nightspots: “a 
fabulous palace of dance, with a domed ceiling and 
beaded chandeliers” (The Baltimore Sun). By April 
1937 Ella Fitzgerald was “playing a significant role in 
helping the Webb band establish a national profile” 
(Nicholson, p. 50). 

Handbill (228 x 151 mm), printed both sides in red and black. Slight 
crease and mild discolouration along top and right-hand edges, very 
good. Y Stuart Nicholson, Ella Fitzgerald: The Complete Biography, 2004; 
Brian Priestley, Jazz: The Rough Guide, 1995; Ken Vail, Charlie Parker & Jazz 
Club Memorabilia, 421 (illustrated at p. 110). 


£850 [149283] 
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WILLIAMS, Mary Lou. Music for Peace - 
signed album with DSM cover design. New 
York: MaryRecord Co., 1970 


Inscribed copy — “Sincerely Mary Lou Williams” — of 
her “magnificent and variegated” mass (Cook & 
Morton), the summation of her efforts to express her 
religious and social perceptions though her music. 


Performed by “Mary Lou Williams ... and her friends” 
and issued on her own MaryRecords label, featuring 
a typically well-judged cover by David Stone Martin 


with Gerald Holtom’s CND “peace sign” formed by 
two arms with hands clasped in solidarity crossing 
another giving the "۷٧ for victory sign, tied together 
by a loose smoky grey wash circle suggestive of the 
Enso of Japanese Zen calligraphy. 


The pianist, arranger, and composer Mary Lou 
Williams’s career in jazz traced a line all the way from 
the Kansas City scene of the late 1920s through the 
swing era, bop, the 1950s jazz expatriate community, 
and an academic job at Duke in the late 1970s, also 
helping to pioneer sacred jazz in the early 1960s. 
After converting to Catholicism in the mid-1950s, 
Williams maintained an ultra-low profile in the jazz 
world, emerging just briefly in 1957 to play with Dizzy 
Gillespie at Newport. In the early 1960s she began 
composing jazz pieces with religious underpinnings, 
culminating in a series of jazz masses. The present 
album is widely considered her “magnum opus of 


Ma ye kin مهلا‎ 
and Be. fans 
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religious jazz: Mary Lou’s Mass. A landmark recording 
which addressed many of the social ills of the 1960s 
and 705, Newsweek called the score ‘an encyclopedia 
of black music, richly represented from spirituals to 
bop to rock’. It is perhaps the most openly religious 
jazz recording made at that time. In her own words, 
it is ‘Music for the Soul” (Smithsonian Folkways 
Recordings reissue blurb). 


by David Stone Martin, and inner sleeve with lyrics. Light dampstain 
o the open side of the sleeve, more visibly discoloured on back than 
front, inner sleeve also slightly affected with associated short split, 
disc clean and surface bright, overall very good. Y Cook & Morton, 
The Penguin Guide to Jazz Recordings, ninth edition, 2008 (awarding three 
stars of a maximum four). 


£575 [141645] 


12-inch vinyl LP (MG-7-202, 488); original sleeve with striking design 
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YOUNG, Lester. Lester Swings Again. Los 
Angeles: Norgran Records, 1956 


SIGNED FOR JAZZ DOCTOR 
LUTHER CLOUD 


Late period Pres, backed by select rhythm sections — 
Oscar Peterson with Gene Ramey and Barney Kessel, 
and John Lewis with two different set-ups, one pairing 
Ramey with Jo Jones — signed on the rear panel of the 
cover, with an abortive skidding “Lester” on the front 
slick. This release is Norgran MG-N 1093, a reissue of 
MG-N 1005 recorded 1950-2. 


Originally purchased from the Jazz Record Center, 
NYC, with brief note of provenance describing 
purchase from the widow of psychologist Dr. Luther 
Cloud, an addictions specialist and friend of baroness 
Nica de Konigswarter, who counted Young, Mingus, 
Billie, Max Roach and Monk among his patients. 


A collection of sides that feed into the controversy 
over the quality of Young’s work at this time, Cook 
and Morton identify two tracks in particular as “test 
cases in the Lester Young debate ... ‘Lester Swings’ 
does just that, while ‘Slow Motion Blues’ is as painfully 
dragged out and mournful as anything Lester ever 
committed to disc. It would be tempting to play it as 
evidence of the saxophonist’s mental decline except 
that there is a sardonic humour to its long line which 
suggests that something else may be in play”. Alarmed 
at the musician’s decline jazz, musicologist Marshall 
Stearns introduced Cloud to Pres “to determine the 
causes of his depression ... Young’s own fame and 
influence, ironically had brought him unhappiness. 

So much modern jazz was based on [his] innovations, 
and so many of his ideas were played note for note 

by younger musicians that he began to feel obsolete. 


Cloud remembers him commenting about the young 
saxophonists playing across the street at Birdland, 
‘They’re picking the bones while the body is still 
warm’” (Porter, p. 29). Young’s signature is decidedly 
uncommon, and extremely so on records; this is just 
the second we have handled. 


12-inch vinyl LP (Norgran MG-N 1093); original pictorial laminate cover 
and glassine inner sleeve which is protected in recent plain card sleeve. 
Cover a little rubbed, laminate starting to lift at the open edge, rear 
panel slightly finger-soiled and a touch yellowed at the edges, minor 
split at the lower edge, glassine browned, crumpled and splitting at 
the edges, but complete, disc still bright and without scuffs. Y Richard 
Cook & Brian Morton, The Penguin Guide to Jazz Recordings, 2008; Lewis 
Porter, Lester Young, 2005. 


[147721] 


£3,750 


LESTER SWINGS 
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